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There are about 800 names on the subscription list of 
$150,000 for the new Unitarian headquarters at Boston, 
making an average of $187 each. 


The annual missionary receipts of the American Unita- 
rian Association have increased from $1,025 to nearly a 
quarter of a million in the last fifty years. This does not 
include the $150,000 more, largely raised this last year, for 
the Unitarian headquarters at Boston. 


E. P. Whipple, in the May number of the North Amer- 
ican Review, with the rare ethical insight which character- 
izes his writings, thus recognizes the real danger in our 
educational methods and the actual defect in so man 
would-be cultivated people: ‘The expansion of the intel 


ligence has been purchased at the expense of weakening 
the will.” 


Boston has a mayor who is able to say: ‘“‘ When I was a 
boy I went to church because I was obliged to go; when I 
was a young man I went to church because I felt it a duty; 
but now I go to church because I. like to go, because I hear 
something that makes me better, makes me feel that I 
have much to live for.” Would that we might have more 
such churches and more of such men to go to them. 


We are Sorry 


Norris of North Platte, Neb., is unintentionally omitted 
from the list of our ministers printed on page 148 of our 
Conference number. Those saving that number for refer- 
ence will please insert it. This will make four women on 
our list, none of whom can be We look forward to 
no distant day when there will be four times four. Another 


-| lately an English churchman pleads for so large a meaning that 


to find that the name of Rev. Anna J. 


land Block, Chicago. 


An earnest Brother, who has recently passed out of the 
old faith into the new, writes: ‘“ Unitarians have an ‘ 
field’ in extending a hearty welcome to all those who are 
seeking the light. It should be done with zeal and not 
with a cold ‘don’t care whether you come or not.’ There 
was never a time in the history of religious thought when 
the people were in the midst of such an extensive ‘reforma- 
tion’ as to-day. In the time of Luther men doubted the 
established religion at their peril; now they glide awa 
from orthodoxy like a flowing stream. Let Unitarians look 
upon the fields ‘already ripe for the harvest.’ ”’ 


the growth of words, said: 


“The word ‘Christian’ is such a word, beginning first as a 
term of reproach, added to and changed from time to time, until 


there should be no reason why an honest Jew might not take the 
name.”’ 

Indeed, if those who revere the memory of the greatest 
Jew, who find in him a wholesome representative of human 
nature, who would live and die for the faith and work that 
inspired him, are to be read out of Christianity, then the 
time will surely come when Christianity will be read out of 
the vocabulary of the noblest, for there is that which is 
larger and consequently truer than it. The inclusive 
that admits all excellence within its fellowship and metes 
its boundaries by love and worth rather than by d 
must eventually be triumphant. To save the word « Chris. 
tianity” for narrower uses than this is to pronounce its 
doom. 


The business meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, recently held in Boston, seems to us to be one of 
the most important ever held by that organization. The 
transferring of the Association from an individual to a del- 
egate basis was accomplished with such unanimity as to 
show that a national consciousness 1s at last 
forcibly settling down upon the Unitarian movement. The 
changes effected on the 27th ult., important as they were, 
are but the beginning of other changes oe to be brought 
about. The representative basis is not thoroughly secured 
until the three “ delegates-at-large,” as mn might be called, 
provided for in the new Article, are complemented with an 
additional delegate for every families in the parish 
over and above a minimum number. This will give the 
larger societies their relative importance on a ar — 
lican basis. The voting power still vested in hfe mem 
is also undemocratic and consequently will, we think, be 


sufficiently established to command confidence. We suspect 
also that it will yet become apparent that there is no need 


serious omission in the same number is on page 146, where 


of two parallel national organizations, and the Association, 


Rev. C. F. Dole in his anniversary address, speaking of — 


ily but — 3 


done away with when its true representative character is | 
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now that it has so heroically faced the future, will more 
and more identify its interests with the National Conference 
until it will eventually absorb it by making the great 
national meetings at Saratoga its own. 


It is refreshing to hear a layman testify to the value of 
the ministerial office. It will be well for all ministers in 
our Western fields who are burdened with a sense of the 
ineficiency of their work and the doubtful character of 
their labors to refer frequently to the words of Leverett 
Saltonstall, Esq., of Boston, in his address of welcome to 
the Unitarian ministers at the recent Festival: “I often 
fear that you do not see or imagine the good you do,—that 
in weeping over the seed which has been sown on stony 
ground you do not see what falls in good soil, and bears 
fruit, fifty and a hundred fold. What a debt we owe you! 
Most of our truest happiness is associated with you and 
proceeds from your admirable teachings. All our deepest 
sorrow is soothed by your sympathy and words of love. 
What a noble calling is that of the clergy, and how truly 
should any one rejoice to see his son impelled to adopt. it.” 
To which we say Aye, and why not rejoice also when a 
— is moved to take up the ministry of religion and 
ethics? | 


Charles W. Eliot contributes an able paper to the June 
Century, entitled ‘‘ What is a Liberal Education,” wherein 
he makes a strong argument, not against the continued use 
of the classics in our universities, but in favor of the en- 
largement of such courses by the addition of more subjects 
bearing on the immediate practical interests of the day. 
To those studies “ which the sixteenth century called liber- 
al,” Prof. Eliot would add as of equal rank the modern 
languages, French and German, together with: political 
economy and natural science. Prof. Eliot deplores the fact 
that so small a proportion of those belonging to intellectual 
professions have received a thorough academic training, 
and attributes it directly to the failure of the universities 
to put themselves in sympathy with some of the leadin 
thought tendencies of the age. He points to the fact that 
for twenty years the American college has not kept pace 
with the rest of the country in population and wealth, and 
gives as his opinion that the “chief cause of this relative 
decline is the narrowness of the course of study in both 
school and college.” 


Mr. George U. Cable gives utterance to some very wise 
and fruitful remarks on the subject of general philanthropy, 
through Dr. Sevier, the character occupying the title-role 
in the story running through the Century. Young Rich- 
ling, who is the hero of the tale, presents a subscription- 
paper to his friend soliciting funds for a new orphan asy- 
lum, which the philosophic Doctor makes the theme of a 
long discourse on the perverted methods of modern charity, 
and then signs. He tells Richling that the kind of work 
in which he is engaged is “the mere alphabet of benefi- 
cence,’ and warns him to look out “whenever philanthropy 
takes the guise of philanthropy.” He adds and with great 
force, ‘‘It's the temptation of philanthropists to set. aside 
the natural constitution of society wherever it seems out of 
order, and substitute some philanthropic machinery in its 
place,’ and tells his friend that his duty is instead to do as 
“a good Doctor would—help nature.” The great trouble 


administered emotionally and not scientifically. ‘God 
Almighty is unimpassioned,” Dr. Sevier argues, fortifying 
himself with a line from Young— 
‘‘A God all mercy is a God unjust.”’ 

MF. Cable has extended the plot of his story to include 
a glance at the inside workings of the Southern prison sys- 
tem, a matter in which the author is greatly interested, and 
in which he is laboring to bring about many needed reforms. 


It is no easy matter to cultivate the plants of love, trust 
and confidence in the conservatory of the intellect. But if 
God sows the seeds of trust and confidence in the soul’s gar- 
den, they will strike deep root and grow into fair and thrifty 
plants. If only we are satisfied with God’s way, our soul’s 
garden will be a little paradise where, the world shut out 
and the peace of Heaven about us, we may enjoy alike the 
spring beauty, the summer glory, and the slumbering sun- 
shine’s dim autumnal gold. 

‘‘Among the fair islands that glitter in Heaven— 
On that dim, undiscovered and beautiful shore— 
Some glimpse of a lovelier place may be given 
To the eyes of the perfect—but never before.”’ 
Here are the plants of love and trust, that grow because 
God has sown and cares for them; we have only to enjoy 
them. Here is the “cup of strength.” Here is the 
four-stranded cable—quictude, enterprise, craving and con- 
tent—which binds peace of mind with bodily health. But 
if we take the other way than God’s, and try to force our 
plants to grow in the artificial atmosphere of the intellect’s 
conservatory, the life is speedily scorched out of them and 
they wither into dust. 


Chicago has just been stirred with the excitement of a 
creat and significant gathering. It has witnessed the tre- 
mendous pitch of enthusiasm and excitement to which 
human nature in its more dignified and civilized state is 
capable of rising. To the thoughtful it suggested the high 
attainments that lie within easy reach of the American peo- 


S| ple, could it but be profoundly stirred and thoroughly 


aroused to far-reaching plans and lofty ideals: What could 
not the ten thousand people who tore their throats in the 
Exposition building on the 5th and 6th inst. attain to if 
the white heat of enthusiasm displayed for a party and a 
man could be centered on a principle and for humanity! 
If these quadrennial spasms could only be made perennial 
and partisanship be lifted into the white heat of un- 
ceasing patriotism, if the pride of the past there displayed 
could be converted into a zeal for the future, what great 
results would follow! But there was that in the wild ex- 
citement of the convention which gives rise to sober appre- 
hension also. It suggests the terrible dangers that confront 
us day by day. It shows that there are cartridges of dyna- 
mite deposited in the men, and women too, with whom we 
come in daily contact. It shows that the desire for success 
ever endangers the reforms that make success desirable. 
Deliberate reason, not wild passion, is the thing most needed 
in the politics of to-day. Better confess past sins than 
boast of past triumphs. From this time on to November 
next the air will be rent with unceasing hurrahs,—the 
nights will be made brilliant with processions, and commun- 
ities will glow with the blended heat of partisanship and 
patriotism. Demagoguery and statesmanship will be found 
in strange proximity. Personalities and principles will be 


with most of the charities of the day is that they are 


painfully confounded during all this. One will be con- 
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stantly reminded of the Kgyption proverb that “the vote of 
a prophet counts a hundred;” that the real reforms are to 
be slighted in all platforms. Let us be mindful of the 
party that includes both parties and of the history that has 
been rendered black and ragged by the baser passion of all 
sections. The true statesman will be actuated by higher 
motives than those who for the sake of success prime the 
pumps of expediency with the water of truth. 


“What do you Unitarians of the West think of the Uni- 
tarians in the Kast?” was the startling question thrown at 
the editor of this paper at one of the many side-meetings 
held in Boston during anniversary week. We have for- 
gotten our answer, but the question is an interesting one, 
and suggests a comparative study between the Western and 
Kastern anniversaries which closely followed one another in 
May. ‘There are so many more Unitarians in Boston and 
vicinity that their anniversary audiences are so much more 
numerous, that a Western Unitarian wonders why they 
cannot do almost anything and everything they please. He 
is profoundly impressed with the presence of great reser- 
voirs of unutilized power there. Eastern Unitarians are 
much more patient listeners than are those in the West. 
They attend with a promptness that shames us, and sit with 
a patience that surprises us. The Wéstern Unitarian enters 
the meetings with an expression of uncertainty upon his 
face as much as to say, “Is it worth while?” with a pre- 
sumption of doubt. And if the speaker is not up to the 
standard, the hearer is restless and will probably leave before 
the meeting is through. In Boston the seats were promptly 
filled with faces radiant with expectancy, confident that 
something good was going to happen, and they sat patiently 
through. No matter how commonplace the programme, the 
verdict was generally an appreciative one, as it ought to be. 
There is a discontent that is divine, that thirsts for nobler 
things; there is a discontent that is impish, that is exacting 
about trifles, that is impatient of inevitable limitations. We 
discover more of both kinds in a Western Unitarian Con- 
ference than we do in the Kastern. The burden of prophe- 
sying, the “woe is me if I preach not the gospel,’ which 
is So apparent in our Western meetings, too often gives 
place to the question “ Have we a Missionary Gospel?” in 
the Kast. There was less spontaneity in their meeting, 
more localisms in their programme. Boston names were 
almost exclusively placed on their set programmes, but this 
linds justification in the fact that Boston names are the best 
names, and one returning to the West from the Boston 
anniversaries cannot escape the conclusion that he is leaving 
behind him an accumulation of character, a sincerity and 
simplicity of life, a singleness of aim that is the deposit of 
two centuries of earnest living and good blood. They are 
what we ought to be. We have what they would better ad- 
minister—great opportunities with their wealth of unutilized 
resources. The Unitarians of Chicago need the temper of 
Boston. Boston Unitarians need something, too. Some- 
thing that will enable them in their missionary audiences 
vrand in size, to sing together 

‘*From Greenland’s icy mountains,’’ 
or some kindred martial strain of the spirit rather than to 
be content to listen to the most admirable renderings by solo 
singers of extracts from Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie.” The 
Western Unitarian looks longingly Kast, the Eastern Uni- 
tarian turns admiring eyes towards the West; evidence that 
We are parts of one whole, inadequate representatives of one 


Aside from the significance of its real object, the late 
convention will prove a memorable affair to many attending 
it for the opportunity it afforded to make nearer acquaint- 
ance with certain eminent citizens of our republic, whose 
names are associated with many reforms of the past and 
some of the worthiest political measures of the present. It 
is a happy augury for the future welfare of the state when 
men like George W. Curtis, Hoar, Long and Kidder of 
Massachusetts, President White of Cornell, and a host of 
other less prominent but not less worthy representatives of 
an enlightened democracy are placed upon the advisory 
councils of the nation. The presence of another man, 
younger than any of those mentioned, but one who has 
already won honorable mention among the public benefac- 
tors of his time, was eagerly sought and warmly welcomed 
—that of Theodore Roosevelt of New York. The labors 
of Mr. Roosevelt in the legislature at Albany in removal.of 
that oaium of grave misgovernment attaching to certain 
departments in the municipal administration of his native 
city deserve all the praise they have received. The spec- 
tacle is a less frequent one than it should be, of a young 
man born and bred to the highest social position, without 
need of special effort on his own part to win that honora- 
ble distinction and regard which is his by inheritance and 
fortunate circumstance, sees only a larger duty imposed in 
the surroundings of wealth and ease, and takes advantage 
of his position to further the interest of political justice. 
The popular tradition of American statesmanship is that it 
flourishes best on the barren soil of early poverty and neg- 
lect. The self-made man, creator of his own fortunes, who 
poor and unknown has carved out his own career to riches 
and renown, continues, with some justice, to be the cher- 
ished ideal of the hero in this republican land of ours. 
Such traditions and ideals belong properly to a country 
whose fortunes are still in process of making, and are the 
natural product of those hard conditions in life which mark 
the pioneer beginning of a new nation. But ours is the 
land of easy achievement and quick success. We already 
possess the luxuries of wealth, and are rapidly winning the 
higher gifts of culture. With these changed conditions: 
come, if not new standards of duty, at least new methods 
of its performance. The temptations of adversity are 
changed for those of prosperity. Happy is the country 
that, amidst the hardest surroundings, such as encom 

the fathers of revolutionary fame, can bid to her defense 
such a band of patriots and statesmen as Washington and 
Jefferson led; but happier still the country that can num- 
ber among her truest sons those whom no inviting plea of 
idle luxury has tempted to forego the claims of right and 
duty. Theodore Roosevelt, the independent political re- 
former of New York, stands as an inspiring example to 
the young men of our country. Let others go and do 
likewise. 


Brother Douthit’s letter suggests replies, but Unrry’s 
time and space are too limited for fruitless debate. We 
like better to work with our fellow missionary than to argue 
with him, Postage is cheap, and so much of this discus- 
—e concerns ourselves had better be entrusted to the 
mails. 


What a comfort a dull but kindly person i8, to be sure, at 
times! A ground-glass shade over a gas-lamp does not 


cause, unfaithful administrators of the same trust. 


bring more solace to our dazzled eyes than such a one to — 3 


our minds.—O. W. Holmes. 
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Contributed and Selected. 


EARLY SUMMER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY J. V. BLAKE. 


Bright zephyr, thy beautiful 
Tokens of mirth 

Come enriching and garnishing 
All the glad earth. 

The meadows are flourishing 
Green at thy will, 

And thy verdure is covering 
Valley and hill. 

Without thee, bright element, 
Winter malevolent 

Now would be whitening 
Mountain and vale; 
Languishing, perishing, 

But for thy cherishing, 

All the bright woodlands that 
Welcome thy gale. 

The herbage is blossoming, 
Rising from death, 

Awaiting the life-giving 
Waft of thy breath; 

The bee-hive is murmuring, 
Waking from rest, 

And the rose shows her beautiful 
Odorous breast. 

The freshet all turbulent 
Thou dost command, 

And the blossoms their colorings 
Take from thy hand. 

Thou givest to happiness 
All thy bright hours, 

And friendship affectionate 
Crownest with flowers. 
Aurora shall, dutiful, 
Radiant, beautiful, 

Give up to maidenly 
Flora her charms; 
And forests imperious 

2 Yield their mysterious 

=. Secrets and recesses 

4 Safe from alarms. 

The song of melodious 
Bird in the tree, 

Where it sits shedding harmony 
Blissful and free, 

Disperses the sorrowful 
Burden of care, 

And the sad owlet’s murmuring 
Drives from the air. 


THE NEW CRITICISM AND THE CATHOLIC 
. CHURCH. 


It is an almost unheard of thing for the Protestant or 
the Catholic to convince the other, and indeed this is sel- 
dom a part of the conscious purpose of their writing. These 
enemies do not fight on the same level, and their weapons 
mostly fail to do more than develop the logical muscle of 


a labor-saving tion. What is an argument to a Roman- 
ist, completely fails of force in the mind of the other. We 
deal in wholly different kinds of mind, while the direct con- 
tact necessary for discussion is generally impossible. Cardi- 
nal Newman, in a late number of the Nineteenth Century, 
writes on the very interesting subject of the Inspiration of 
Scripture. But there is nothing there for the opponent of 
his faith : no argument sufficient to give a pause to the con- 
fident Protestant. For the follower of Luther, it is all in the 
air, impalpable, irresolute, temerarious, to use one of the au- 
thor’s own i words. Perhaps the author is himself not un- 
conscious of this; at all events, he acts on the supposition, and 
does not seek to justify his church’s course in the eyes of 
Protestantism, but to tell the members of that church, who 
may be somewhat disturbed by the new criticism, ‘“‘ what we 
really do hold as regards Holy Scripture, and what a Cath- 
olic is bound to believe.”” I do not fear much for the new 
criticism, or that many converts will result; but the utter- 
ance of Cardinal Newman on such a topic can scarcely be 
less interesting, though it may be less cogent, to us, than to 
those for whom it was strictly written. 
Take first the brief argument and then its illustrations. 
The position of the church in the matter of Scripture is 
first, that it is inspired, and secondly, that the church is the 
infallible interpreter of that inspiration. This, however, 
we knew before; but listen to the definitions. Inspiration is 
chiefly in matters of faith and morality. “It seems un- 
worthy of Divine greatness to undertake mere secular 
duties, assume the office of narrator, historian, geographer, 
except in so far as secular matters bear directly upon the 
revealed truth.” But this is an exception that vitiates all 
that has gone before. Indeed, in a previous page, we learn 
that. ‘‘as in Galilei’s case, that zeal for the supremacy of the 
Divine Word, deference to existing authorities, should keep 
a man from being impetuous in circulating what neverthe- 
less he holds to be true and cannot deny.” Is not this last 
word the positive confirmation of the impossibility of argu- 
ment between such foes? The very heart of Protestantism, 
(I will not say Religion, for the héart of this I hold to be 
worship,) is that a man must not keep still about what he 
knows to be true. Woe is me if I preach not this Gospel. 
I do not say which is the better part, only that the virtue of 
the one is closely allied to the sinfulness of the other. A 
Romanist apology produces on the Protestant an effect 
wholly contrary to the one intended. It does more than all 
else, even his own literature, to keep him strong in the faith. 
And as to the second point: That the church and there- 
fore the Pope is that Interpreter. For this we have the 
genuine language of the Council of Trent, that it belongs 
to the “Holy Mother Church.to judge of the sense and 


| interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures.” Let us pass over 


the point that, to the Protestant, the injunctions of the 
Council of Trent are without weight, and examine the 
method of the interpretator adopted by the church. Here 
a division takes place, on the importance or non-importance 
of the subject of the interpretation. There are many mat- 
ters on which no decisive judgment has been rendered, and 
where a moderate private opinion is permitted. It is not 
binding on any one to discredit Solomon as the author of 
Keclesiastes ; also whether Moses penned by anticipation the 
notice of his own death is not obligatory. But to this license 
of criticism there is one important qualification. Where a 
certain view has been held by the Fathers, “so continuous 


zhe one who wields them. This is an instructive point, and 


and universal,” it retains a supreme authority, and the obe- 
dient son of the church will turn his attention elsewhere. 
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I cannot but feel sorrow for the young Catholic enquirer, 
forced to walk so circumspectly lest he should sin against the 
faith. How ironical to be told that the interpretation of 
the church holds ‘in all that relates to Faiths and Morals,” 
and not to be told how to determine what relates. and does 
not relate to these. No sooner has he set himself rationally 
to investigate a matter of fact, than he learns that the con- 
tinuous and universal judgment of the Fathers has been at 
work, and his services are not required. The church is not 
serious when she offers this: at any moment, by a word, the 
permission is practically worthless. 

Moreover in the eyes of critics, the matters on which a 
specious liberty of opinion is allowed are just those that are 
the least important. Of what use to learn that the Pen- 
tateuch may have irrelevant matter, and be com of 
previous documents, that the Psalms are not all. from the 
hand of David, that there may be two Isaiahs, though it is 
temerarious to deny Paul to be the author of the Hebrews? 
There is still the “inspired editor” forced on us, who in the 
case of the Pentateuch is still Moses, and for all the gain 
this brings, we might have lived ten centuries ago. On all 
the weighty problems of the new criticism, the church has 
already pledged herself: there is no.breathing space, while 
on the insignificant topics, provided the Fathers have not 
been before us, and our results are not likely to disturb 
those who are weak in the faith, an infinitesimal liberty is 
is grudgingly given. The Fathers were all agreed on the 
subject of the Forged Decretals, containing the baldest 
anachronisms, because it was a mighty weapon for the 
church. Their united testimony held by Cardinal New- 
man to be of supreme authority, is held by medern criti- 
cism to be not worth a straw. The author says, we are not 
bound to believe that there are no antipodes, but at one 
time we were so bound. The churehman is bound to sup- 
port the Church, and as it is not possible to say when even 
the most removed matter of fact will bear on the welfare of 
this, he must accept from her dictation his view of the 
Gospels as well as his view of the formation of the earth. 
His liberty of opinion exists only in the absence of the 
church’s interest in the matter. 

While we candidly admitted that there was no argument 
to be expected from the author's “ Inspiration of Scripture,” 
there was to be expected a definite presentation of the 
policy of the church. But this is hardly to be found. 
There is a troublesome instability abont the whole treat- 
ment, and a lack of progress. To say, cleave to the church 
and ignore criticism, this has the merit of directness and 
intelligibility. But to bid one to cleave to the chureh on 
all matters relating to Faith and Morals, and on all matters 
where the Fathers have spoken, and where there is a dan- 
ver of giving an offense to the weaker brethren if we admit 
the results of the students, this is to throw all into a lament- 
able uncertainty and introduce darkness and confusion and 
open the way to that doubt to escape from which there are 
but two ways—nihilism and the unthinking resort to the 
church. 


JoHN TUNIS. 


The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be,—but, finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means. 
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“UNITY FESTIVALS.” 


READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
CHICAGO, MAY LOTH, 1884, BY MISS 6. B. BEALS, OF ST. PAUL. 


In his essay upon “ Worship” Emerson says: “There will 
be a new church founded on Moral Science, at first cold and | 
naked, a babe in a manger again, the algebra and mathe-— 
matics of ethical law; the church of men to come, without ~ 
shawms, or psaltery, or sackbut; but it will have heaven ~ 
and earth for its beams and rafters ; science for symbol and 
illustration ; it will fast enough gather beauty, music, pie — 
ture, poetry.” 
The great beauty of our holy religion is its fe. I know — 
of no place in belief or disbelief, observance or non-observ- — 
ance, festival day or common day, where any dead branch ~ 
of thought, or withering flower of form, is left as a neces- © 
sary part of to-day, simply because it might have been so of — 
yesterday. All is growth, and a firm belief in that growth. | 
This book of Festival Services which Mr. Blake has given 
us is as a little child in our midst, full of this life and 
growth and change. It depends largely upon us who love — 
this little child-book, how its life is to be broadened, how its — 
growth is to be strengthened, and how, through these, the — 
changes which must come will enlarge its usefulness. This — 
is a glance before in hopefulness.. A glance behind fills us ~ 
with joyfulness, when we think how much has been done to ~ 
beautify our church life, by bringing these ial days 
among us, When church and Sunday School join. It adds — 
greatly to the “ home” feeling ; I could almost say it makes — 
the home feeling of the church ;—the life of the Sunday ~ 
School is the constant cultivation of the feeling of heirship ~ 
to the Church, and all such heirship implies ;—the life of the — 
church is the feeling that the inheritance it possesses will 
be held sacred by the children’s children, through love. 4 
I can remember so well when a young girl, being twitted ~ 
by girls who went to other churches upon the fact, as it ~ 
was then, that my church had nothing to do with all these ~ 
“festival” days; that they did not belong to me; and I, ~ 
“Radical” as I always was, acknowledged it, but with a ~ 
feeling behind it all that they did, that I could not get © 
away from the inheritance; but how to use them I could ~ 
not see, when I thought of the dull routine of the Sunday ~ 
School, and the church services cold and separate. 3 
Our young people now can never have this cold, outside — 
feeling ; for I think our churches will more and more see — 
the beauty, and perhaps the necessity, of emp izing our 
“Christmas-poem” and our “ Christmas-fact ;” our Easter- — 
m and our Kaster-fact, our Commemoration and our — 
Consecration for the sake of the truth in them. That truth — 
allows the largest freedom of observance, the broadest fel- — 
lowship of communion, through which we may help build ~ 
up character in religion. | ss 
Let us look for a few minutes at our Festival Services, as — 
they are now, fresh and bright from Mr. Blake’s painstaking — 
shought and hands. Two thoughts come uppermost the — 
more we study them ; the Unity of Plan, and the Unity of — 
Purpose. The plan can be seen at a glance ; looking at any 
one of our ices, the opening words with their musical ~ 
response of ascent and praise, these followed by ings 
full of sentiment appropriate to the festival season, a 
brightened or made more impressive by short phrases of » 
music ; the prayer and hymn, carol and sermon or 


are arranged with the idea of harmony throughout; al - 
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time and space is left for any especial ceremony desired by — 
individual churches. 3 
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- The unity of purpose is felt rather than seen; if I am 
not mistaken, it has been Mr. Blake’s plan to show that 
God and Nature, Religion and Morality, Life here and 
hereafter, are at one with each other. Our Easter thought 
rises fresh and beautiful with every recurring spring here 
and now; so that we do not need to look to any past, how- 
ever near, or however distant, to find confirmation for our 
hope and trust in the life unending. Our Flower thought, 
taken as it was originally arranged, and as it may yet be in 
this new book, brings the birth of flowers and the birth 
_ of children with their beauty and wonder together; the 
flower of the field and the flower of humanity showing in 
their own way the power and glory of God. 

Our Harvest thought unites the giving from God of all 
the blessings earth bestows, with the thought of giving and 
forgiving in deed and word to others in need; that the 
“ Golden Rule” may sanctify the golden harvest. 

Our Christmas thought raises humanity by the emphasis, 
that we are all born with the glory of God in us, and that 
to us Jesus is a “ friend and a brother.” 

I should omit a very real feature in both plan and purpose 
if I did not speak of the high aim throughout of fitting 
music to words, both in the words sung and the words 
spoken; and that the character of the music is of the kind 
which grows. Can the grandeur and beauty of the words 
which fill the Services be felt in their full meaning read 
once? No, they grow with our mental growth, whether 
at the age of five or fifty. Such a reserve force should be 
in the music also. Thanks to Mr. Blake for his untiring 
efforts in this direction ;—our Festival Services have music 
in them worthy of the name. To me the most successful 
ones in this direction, and perhaps in all directions, are first, 
the “ Flower Service ;’ then the “ Harvest Service ;” these 
with the addition of the “ Easter and Christmas Services,”’ 
are the only ones in the Festival book of which I can speak 
from experience. In the first two, the choice of both 
words and music, and the union of music and words, seems 


almost perfect. 


FLOWER SERVICE. 


Turn to the place in this service where are the words, 
“ God sent forth his word, and his word melted them. He 
caused his wind to blow, and the frozen waters flowed.” 
Could any words be more in keeping with this music ; and 
was not the music made for just such words? But again 
on the next page the same harmony can express, “ The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth forever.” Everywhere in this Service 
the same unity will be found; this, with the addition of 
“Christening” the little children, done in the simple, beau- 
tiful form I have seen, makes the whole very satisfying. 
And yet even here, could not the opening of this, as well 
as of all the Services, excepting perhaps the Harvest, be 
umproved, by using some appropriate hymn sung by all, 
instead of the possible ‘“ Anthem by the choir ;”’—the ob- 
ject being to have the noise and stir of a rising congrega- 
tion, composed partly of small children, over before the 
opening words. As it is, there is either an awkward pause 
between the two opening sentences, or else the last one has 
been entirely lost, and the congregation scarcely ready for 
the opening music. And right here let me say we have 
missed in the other three services, the third musical response 

“Hallelujah, Amen.” In this, the rise in tone in response 
to the words, is a fine beginning, seeming more complete 


the spoken response, ‘‘ Praised be he and his holy name,”’ 
would be much finer if set to music. 


EASTER SERVICE. 


This is the most difficult one of the four to speak of, for 
many reasons, one of which is, that I have not heard it 
wholly as here arranged. The dividing of the service into 
two parts, the natural as shown in the spring thought, and 
the spiritual as shown in the immortality thought, is in 
keeping with Mr. Blake’s unity of plan and purpose, of 
which I have spoken. ‘Nature is the symbol of spirit. 
The beauty of nature reforms itself in the mind, and not 
for-barren contemplation, but for new creation,’ Emerson 
says. The wealth of material for this theme seems endless. 
I shall have time only to enter upon one path of thought 
ever so slightly in connection with this Service. It is this: 
on account of the newness of life with which our Radical 
thought fills all old ideas, and the glorious liberty with which 
we can use the time-honored words used by other Churches, 
therefore, let us purposely put more Bible into our respon- 
sive readings; showing our peculiar heirship to the story of 
the Creation; our sympathy with the old Hebrew writer who 
wrote the nature Psalms; our oneness of thought with Jesus 
when he says, “ Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone,’ and with Paul where he answers 
the ever-recurring question, “‘ But how are the “dead raised 
up, and with what body do they appear’’ so gloriously in 
his nature poem. The readings in this Service are not ade- 
quate to the theme. Not that [ wish the readings in this, 
or any other Service, to be limited to our Bible, for this 
would narrow the spirit of our fellowship to something 
smaller than the religion of humanity. We as a church 
wish to recognize this widest bond of fellowship, and say 
heartily “Thanks be to God who giveth wisdom; which in 
all ages, entering into holy souls, maketh them friends of 
God and prophets.” Mr. Blake has added a real benefit to 
these services, as he had already to the ‘‘ Unity Services and 
Songs” for our usual Sunday School form of worship, by 
going to other religions for helps, and by joining with these, 
kindred thoughts from the seers of our own time, whose 
words chime with the living echo of the past. 

To me, the Antiphon belongs in the Nature part, as it is 
wholly nature up to its very closing sentence; and this one 
would lead beautifully into the immortality thought. The 
metaphysical selection from the Rabbins seems behind the 
time, placed where it isin the service. I have learned to like 
it; in a certain sense it seems like a call to prayer and praise ; 
if used as an invocation much earlier in the service, t think 
its sound would be really bell-like. 

The “In Memoriam” thought most naturally enters into 
our Easter Service; the others are wholly those of joy ;— 
the winter with its Christmas carals of peace and good will 
to men;—the Autumn with its thanksgiving and praise ;— 
the Summer with its flowers, and naturally its little children. 
But this is not all of what home means, or what life means. ® 
Homes and lives are drawn closer to each other by memo- 
ries. Our sister and our half-sister churches have their 
“ Communion” Service, their “do this in remembrance of 
me,” and the ‘Good Friday” of every year, impresses the 
self-sacrifices of one pure noble life, on lives full of week- 
day cares and losses. These elements of our nature we 
should not push aside, they can be made healthy, not morbid, 
and it is in our especial religion to make them so. But I 
think it a mistake to end a joyful Kaster Service, whose key 


with three than two ; especially in the Easter Service where 


note is life,—‘‘O death, where is thy sting, O grave, where 
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thy victory,’ with the backward look; for the poetry of the 
words, to each of us, “he is not here, he is risen,” sends 
our look forward, beyond the grave. 

The “In Memoriam,” standing as it does at the end of 
the Service, leaves the sadness rather than the gladness of 
Kaster uppermost. Could not this quiet “In Memoriam” 
thought be used earlier in the service as a beautiful gate- 
way to the triumph which only comes through sorrow? In 
an Easter Service arranged not long ago by Mr. Brooke 
Herford, there is a Canticle of Commemoration, reminding 
us of all the great and good who have died to help the 
world; the different sentences closing with a musical response, 
“We bless thee, O God, we praise thy glorious name ;” and 
then a sentence or two bringing the thought nearer home, 
that all our dead ones are with God forever; and the musi- 
cal response answers “ With God forever, Amen.” It is 
very fine, and I should like much to see this used either at 
the opening or close of the “In Memoriam” part. 

The music of the Easter service is all beautiful. In our 
Sunday School we are particularly fond of the “Io” carol, 
the one with the beautiful words, 

“Over the hill, across the plain 

How merrily singeth the April rain.’ 
We think we sing it quite well, and I had hoped to hear 
Mr. Blake’s choir sing it, but he tells me they have never 
tried it; for their sakes I hope they soon will. Also, as an 
example of the beautiful setting of words to music, I hope 
they will sing 

‘‘The earth in the beginning was dark and waste and wild.’’ 
found at the opening of the service. 


HARVEST SERVICE. 


This Service is throughout bountifully full of Thanks- 
giving in words and song; from the opening choral “Sin 
to the Lord with Thanksgiving ” to the beautiful “ Hallelu- 
jah” near the end, it is all one jubilee of praise. But there 
seems to. me one real marring of this, as well as of the 
Christmas Service, in the close. After the sermon there is 
a hymn, which brings the people up after their long rest 
during both sermon and any especial form which may fol- 
low, appropriate to the day. Then why should they sit 
again during the response which follows; it is a noble charge 
before going out into the coming week, and too the “Ben- 
ediction” with its “All glory be to God on high,” is sung 
with none of the energy it deserves, if the singers are not 
standing. I have heard it done as here directed, and it truly 
was a sleepy ending t0 4 stirring service. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 


Our Christmas Service in its general plan is admirable 
for just such Churches as ours, where the teachings about 
this birth differ so widely from all other Churches. Yet we 
are not going to lose the poetry of its thought; and though 
the fact is the purely human one, we feel that the poetry 
of this as of other wonderful births, may throw round the 
birth of all childhood the halo of song from angels, and 
worship both of shepherds and wise men. The introductory 
words and choral are typical of the idea of our Christmas, 
and are good. Then follow in like thought, the various 
divisions of poem and fact. Ist, ““The Child and the 
song,” largely dwelt on, as this is above all others the child’s 
festival. 2d, “Jesus the prophet.” 3d, “His teachings,” 
with place for the sermon rightly under this head. 4th, 
“All Saints.” 5th, “ Expectation and thanksgiving.” 


her festival, tha 
nder the first division of the service, called “ 
and the Song,’’ the selection of music and words seems 
not so happily chosen as it might be; I say this both from 
feeling and experience. 


This division is above all others the child’s part, and both © 


words and song should be child like. 
After the simple story of Joseph and Mary going 
Bethlehem, that here the child was born in a stable, that 


than the carol with the beautiful words, 


“Christ is born, oh happy day! 
Father kneel and mother pray ! 
Baby glory in the place! 
Star-look in the Mother’s face | 
He is born to set us free! 

He the joy of earth shall be!’’ 


This, rather than the grown-up words and music we find 
here, even though both may be of themselves beautiful. 
This music might be sung by a choir, where all the parts 
in the harmony could be heard; but for children’s voices, 
and the general musical knowledge of a congregation, the 
harmony is too involved. I have heard it, tried faithfully, 
and nothing gained. The introduction of it again, in w 


and parts throughout the Service seemed a mistake, for all 
could not join, the music being too difficult as a whole, and ~ 
where portions of it were to be sung the meagre effect of 
the simple air was scarcely adequate as a fitting close tothe — 
noble words under the headings of “ All Saints,” and “Ex- 


pectation and Than 


ksgiving.”’ 
I should like much to hear it from the choir under Mr. 


singing would make me think it in the right place. 
Very much of the singing in this Service I would like 


ae changed; for instance,—to have the “Child and the Song” ¥ 


division plentifully sprinkled with carols, where there are 
now none, illustrating the story as it 


highest ; peace on earth -will to men.” 


are,’ come most appropriately, after the story 
wise men is read. 
many new carols for this Service. 


NATIONAL AND COVENANT SERVICES. 


In addition to these Services, which are more or less fa- — 
miliar to most of us, are two new ones,—‘ The Covenant,” 
and the “ National” Services. Loyalty to our highest ideal | 
of Worship and Patriotism, is the key-note of both; we — 
will all welcome them as a grand addition to our Church 
faith of ‘“ Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion.” 


In fact these new Services are the foundation stones upon 
which all the others rest; for if the spirit of loyalty to 


Church and Country is not deeply felt, the highest use of x. 


the others is missed by those who accept them. 

The National Service is arranged upon the same general 
plan as the four which we have been glancing over this 
evening. We all look forward to using it, and the — 
noble songs of patriotism and liberty belonging to it whi 
are found at the end of the book. 


Our Covenant Services, consistent with the spirit of our 3 


faith, has no arranged form, but is beautifully 
The safety and sincerity of our churches are lock 


deeply 


We appreciate the careful thought that so arranged this 


offered for our choice. Their searching words, if read with 
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its meaning to us is so clearly shown. 3 
eChild — 


to 
he — 


was laid in a manger by his loving mother, what more fitting - 


Blake’s charge, though no amount of perfectness in the 4 


on; asthe fine 
music does in the Angel’s song, “Glory to God in the ~ 
Though in- 4 
stead of the third singing of this, would not the carol, ~ 
found at the end of the book, “ We three kings of Orient. 
of these — 
e welcome gladly the addition of — 
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© their fyll meaning, reach further into the soul's life, both 
_ here and hereafter, than any doctrinal creed of hereditary 

- usage; their devotion is the simple language of daily life ; 

their demands are infinite. 

' [hope that at least one delegate from every church here 
represented, will feel it not only a duty but a delightful privi- 
_ lege to take one or more copies of this book with them, 

and advocate with loyal enthusiasm in both church and home 

_ its adoption as a means of real “grace” to the services of 

our church year. 

The essence of all worship is that “they who worship 

_ God, must worship Him in spirit and in truth,” the form 

_ through which this worship comes is of small consequence, 

- or falls out of sight, before those two great words, Spirit, 

’ Truth; but yet it is true that all sentiments of our nature 
- need outward expression, and among them the religious 

sentiment. [from this idea, which step by step “ might lead 

to Rome,” we asa church have nothing to fear; for with 
us Truth means Reason; Spirit means Life, and when 
these go hand in hand with form, which is the expression 
of thought, the color of sentiment will be a true power 
exerted upon the soul. We therefore hope much from this 
sunrise glow, which is brightening our form of worship into 
a more perfect harmony with all natural and spiritual laws. 


FOREV ER—NEV ER. 


Why frettest, heart of mine? 

Why dost thou grieve and pine? 

Knowest not God is thine, 
Ever? 


Go where thou wilt, my heart, 

No matter where thou art, 

Thou canst from Him depart, 
Never. 


Cheer thee then, heart of mine; 
Sorrow no more, nor pine; 
God,—need’st aught else ?—is thine, 
Kver. 
E. G. B. 


_ “THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 
THE YOUNG.’* 


_ As I review my work with children and my observation 
_ of them during the last twenty-six years, the conviction 
_ forces itself upon my mind that the usual means employed 
- im the development of the moral and religious phases of the 
_ child’s nature are entirely inadequate to the demands. By 

the “usual methods,” I mean the teaching to children, 
while they are yet babes, some little prayer; for instance, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” with the customary end- 
_ ing, “ Dod bess mamma and papa,” which is not infrequent- 
__ ly interspersed with some trivial remark entirely foreign in 
| spirit to the tone of the prayer. Hand in hand with this 
_ goes the teaching to them that God made “all things,” the 
_ sun, the moon, stars, rocks, plants and animals, and the 
». child very naturally argues that in “all things” are included 
_ its playthings, the house it lives in, in fact everything, and 


not only thinks he made them literally for itself, but has a 
vague notion that all creation was invented and manufac- 
tured for the express use of man. At the age of three, 
four or five it enters the Kindergarten, and there the God 
cramming begins systematically. Everything the child 
sees, hears or touches must have its relation to God pointed 
out, and that in the most serious, solemn, awe-inspiring 
tones possible. When it enters the model classes or pri- 
mary rooms, it is forced to listen to a reading from the Bible 
as incomprehensible to it as an abstract from one of the 
Vedas or a selection from the Koran would be, after which 
comes the perfunctory repetition of the “ Lord’s Prayer.” 
The performance usually begins and ends with a hymn from 
“Moody and Sankey’s” collection of mind and soul corrupt- 
ing nonsense, the words of which are sufficient to stifle 
what little spirituality may still have been left in the child. 
During this process of teaching religion, let us glance at 
some of their little faces. There is a little boy with his 
hands in his pockets, counting his marbles. You know 
that he is, by the intense, fixed expression upon his face; 
he is quite oblivious to his surroundings. He is not decided 
about the number; he lifts them carefully almost to the top 
of his pocket, but suddenly remembering the solemnity of the 
occasion, looks around to see if he has been observed. Now 
look at that little girl with her sweet, trusting countenance. 
Did you see her yawn very gently behind her handkerchief, 
and look around at the “grown-up” people to see if they - 
were “almost through,” so she could go down or out to 
work at something she would like to do? Several others 
are smiling and making little signs to each other to pass the 
time. Then the bell taps. “Over at last” you see written on 
many faces, and away they march to their rooms, with their 
hearts a little less open and sensitive to truth and beauty 
than when they entered the room. Now, I do not doubt 
that in very many cases, probably in the majority of them, 
all this is done consciensciously with a sincere desire to 
instil a love and fear of God at a tender age; as Dr. Dennen 
would say, ‘‘ before they are educated.’’ So far it deserves 
our respect and sympathy, but in the same way that the 
poor Hindoo devotee deserves our respect and sympathy 
when he inflicts torture upon himself in the cause of his 
superstition. While we sympathize with all honest convic- 
tion, we must deplore the result in this instance. It fails 
radically. Spirituality, morality and religion cannot be taught 
to children by means of forms and ceremonies any more 
than they can be taught how to circulate their own blood or 
digest their own food. Religion is a growth and is there- 
fore subject to the laws of growth. The child is born with 
a greater or less tendency to spirituality, and the conditions 
of its earliest infancy influence the psychological develop- 
ment as well as the physical, if we may separate the two. 
Now it seems to me that our task as educators, and among 
educators I would include parents, teachers, grand-parents, 
aunties and uncles, is, to see to it that the children entrust- 
ed to us should have freely of good, nutritious, palatable, 
tempting moral and spiritual food, given at such times and in 
such quantity and shape as will suit their powers of assim- 
ilation. The same care should be exercised in the choice 
of spiritual food as in the selection and preparation of ma- 
terial food for the body. I have studied the faces of chil- 
dren in schools, Kindergartens, on the street and in their 
homes, and there is no doubt a great deal of hungering and 
thirsting for spiritual sustenance. I am aware of the efforts 
to supply this. Yet the food offered is often in such a con- 


Zi *Read at the anuual meeting of the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference, 
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dition that the child cannot assimilate it, and that, conse- 
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quently, it acts as a hindrance to progress in the direction 
of morality and religion. Pe ed that the best is not 
being done, and filled with the determination to find a bet- 
ter way to quicken, strengthen and direct the nascent 


rerms 
of faith, reverence, mercy, pity, sympa Te AE 
these questions arise constantly in my mind, “ What have 


we left undone that we should have done, and what have we 
done that we should have left undone?” 

I feel quite certain that a great advance would be made 
could we eliminate from our literature all sensational, super- 
stitious stories, highly-wrought monstrous fairy stories, and 
hypersentimental “Gospel Hymns,” and discontinue all per- 
functory Bible readings and verse learning, and employ the 
time thus gained with true stories of good children, useful 
and faithful animals, beautiful plants, and with the observa- 
tion and examination of the infinitely varied manifestations 
of an All-wise, All-good, Always-present, yet undefinable, 
unknowable God, and in training and assisting little hearts 
and tninds to conceive, and little hands to execute deeds of 
mercy, charity, and other forms of love. Thus they nat- 
urally grow to be merciful, charitable, loving, which is re- 
ligious. 

That such is not the case is evident from the fact that 
we may see daily in Kindergartens, schools, churches, Sun- 
day schools, on the street and in their homes, well-taught, 
well-instructed, knowing children, more or less skilled in 
the forms of so-called polite (?) society, who are yet with- 
out reverence, selfish, tyranical, more or less cruel to ani- 
mals and to persons whom they imagine to occupy a lower 
social position. They manifest these tendencies in various 
ways; in unkind criticisms, readiness to accuse, and in the 
exhibition of that sanctimonious feeling which expresses 
itself in “J wouldn’t do that,” or “T’ve got something -you 
haven’t got,” or “My dregs is nicer than yours.” This 
picture may seem to be overdrawn, but it is true, and will 
bear the scrutiny of experience and observation. Many 
instances come into my mind now of such remarks. I am 
aware that there is danger in making radical changes in 
whatsoever department of life, of tearing away the good 
with the evil, and [ am also aware that there is danger of 
being accused of irreligion and Atheism when one ventures 
to step outside the prescribed boundary of acknowl 
forms and ceremonies, but I must speak my deepest, last 
conviction or speak not at all, and this is my conviction: 
That we spring from one central unity, in whom we live, 
move and have our being; we are of the earth, earthy, and 
of God, Godly. Our aim is, or should be at least, to so 
develop the young human organism that all the various 
phases of its being will unfold gradually and simultaneous- 
ly, each according to its natural inclination, without either 
the hindrance of forcing or repressing, and this task must 
begin at the latest at birth, The parents must themselves 
be what they would have their children become. It is not 
sufficient to pretend. Those who would nourish children 
spiritually must themselves be enthused with the spirit of 
goodness. This is the meaning of the word enthusiasm,— 
filled with God, with good. This is what the young emo- 
tional nature lives upon, and craving for a food is as 
serious as hunger for physical sustenance. Its absence or 
presence is felt in the grasp of the hand, in the voice, in 
gestures, and the expression of the face. The child is 

more sensitive to these indications than adults, whose feel- 
ings have become more or less seared by contact with tur- 
moils and disappointments of life, but we should aim to 


condition of morality and religion, and whatever tends to 
harden the feelings is an injury. It is the opinion of the 
most advanced thinkers upon educational subjects that the 
first eight or ten years should be occupied with the con- 
crete; and this opinion is based upon the recognition of the 
fact that the young mind is unable to make abstractions. 
Its desires incline it to feel objects, to scrutinize, investi- 
gate, handle, question and experiment. This inclination 
should be encouraged. The child rebels inwardly if not 
outwardly against all attempts at abstraction. Hence God, 
too, should be presented to them at this age, not in the 
guise of an abstract idea, but in his concrete manifesta- 
tions. If succeeding generations were content to follow ~ 
the footsteps of their predecessors, there would be no prog- 
ress. It is this powerful istent, innate desire to find 
out for one’s self that moves the world forward; and that 
restless unwillingness to believe blindly what we tell them 
should be received with rejoicing as an evidence of the 
growing self-activity of the child, without which there can 
be no advancement. One of the chief formulas of educa- 
tion is, “‘ Never do for the child what it can do for itself, 
and never find out for the child what it can find out for 
itself.” This rule is equally good when applied to the de- 
velopment of the religious and moral phases of child nature, 
and when we answer unqualifiedly the question concerning 
the origin of things, with “God made af things,” we close 


its desire to discover. I think they should be told that each 
plant grew from the seed of its kind in the most wonderful 
and beautiful manner; great care should be taken toshow 
them the process of germination, by seeds sown in cotton. ~ 
over water, and by examining plants with the microscope, 
and in reverential conversations concerning the great use 
and beauty of plants. In a similar way reverence for ani- 
mal life may be encouraged and strengthened by setting the 
example of perfect gentleness and kindness to all animate 
nature, from the busy little caterpillar to the poor over-bur- ~ 
dened, check-reined, bitted nineteenth-century horse. A 
child whose silken-clad mamma can daintily brush a “horrid” 
spider from her handsome gilded drawing-room wall, and . 
put him with the tongs into the fire, must not be much sur-~ 
prised if the time comes when she will brush the tears of 
grief from her eyes on account of cruelty from her own 
loved ones. Who does not love Uncle Toby when he quietly — 
rises from the table, and having caught a troublesome little ~ 
fly that had persisted in annoying him, says: “Go, little fly, ~ 
and be happy, there is room in this world for thee and me’? 
There is no doubt in my mind, as I have been ying to 
show in these remarks, that the same principles good 
in moral and religious training which have been i 4 
as safe guides in intellectual training. In moral and spirit- — 
ual, as well as in intellectual growth, it is necessary to pro- 

ceed from the simple to the complex, from the concrete to 
the abstract, to heed the law of self-activity, of develop- 
ment from within outward, to learn to do by doing, and to 
be by being. Cramming is as pernicious in spirit es: 
as it is in intellectual growth. All acts of arbitrary forcing 
and repressing are hindrances to sound development. Love 
of truth, reverence for law and duty, “faith in self, in man- 
kind, in the universe in God,” cannot be learned from ~ 
books, ceremonies or formulas. They are the unfailingand ~ 
delicious fruits of pon and experience under the guid- 
ance of parents and teachers wise enough to appreciate and 


keep ourselves and children keen and sensitive. It is the 


respect the simplicity of childhood and its inherent God- a 
liness. Kupora HaIbMAN, 


the door of investigation and curiosity, and the mind loses _ 4 
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IN JESUS’ HOME. 


IT. MARY'S HOUSEKEEPING AND JOSEPHS 
CARPENTERING. 


When Jesus shows you to his home, you may find it 
empty. Perhaps Mary has gone down to the village-spring 
for water, and you will presently see her coming back with 
a tall jar balanced on her shoulder. (Gen. xxiv. 45, 46; 
John iv. 6-28.) The very spring still runs to-day, and the 
women still go there to chat and fill their jars. Or, hark! 
do you hear the mill-stone going? She is grinding wheat 

or barley with some neighbor-mother: the stone is heavy, 
and it takes two women to turn it. (Matt. xxiv. 41; xviii. 
6; Deut. xxiv. 6.) Or you may find her at home mending 
the clothes (Matt. ix. 16,) or spinning. (Matt. vi. 28-29.) 
Joseph gets pay, for making some ploughs or yokes, in wool. 
Mary spins it, perhaps weaves it into cloth herself and dyes 
it, and at last makes it into clothes for him and the children. 
(Prov. xxxi. 10-31. 1 Sam. ii. 19.) That “seamless 
coat,” which Jesus wore so long afterwards, may have been 
home-spun of his mother’s making. (John xix. 23-24.) 
Perhaps she is sweeping out the house (Luke xv. 8); per- 
haps setting the bread to rise. (Matt. xiii. 33.) But if 
near sun-set, she is getting dinner ‘ready, baking the thin, 
crisp bread, a sort of ‘“ hoe-cake,” which is made fresh by day 
(Luke xi. 3), and eaten hot; or boiling the lentil porridge 
(Gen. xxv. 34); or to-day it may bethat they will have broiled 
- fish with honey-comb (John xxi. 3—9; Luke xxiv. 42); or a 
_ stew of cracked wheat flavored with bits of kid or mutton. 
- This last is a treat; they seldom have meat of any kind, 
except on a Festival. If you wait until Joseph comes in 
from his work, they will be sure to invite you to eat with 
them. (Rev. iii. 20.) Then the dish will be set in the 
' middle of the table, and you all dip your bread in it, per- 
_ haps using a bit of bread itself for a spoon. (John xiii. 
, 26; Matt. xxvi. 23.) There are no plates, or knives or 
- forks,—they eat with their fingers. So, both before and 
' after the meal, Jesus, or one of his sisters, carries round a 
_ little basin and pitcher, and pours water over the hands of 
» each person. (Mark vii. 1-3.) Both before and after 
_ eating Joseph will say Grace. (Luke ix. 16; xxii. 19; 
- Rom. xiv. 6.) Then Jesus will feed the dog—though the 
"dog has been at the table all the while. (Mark vii. 27-28.) 
- Mary will carefully gather up the fragments that remain 
» (lake ix. 17,) the dish will be washed (Mark vii. 4,) and 
_ the table-top go back to the shelf. 
' There does not seem to be much for a carpenter to do,— 
' Inside a house, at any rate,—under such circumstances as 
- these. Very likely Joseph thinks so too, sometimes. But 
_ then Joseph’s home is an humble one,—as good as most, 
_ perhaps, but there are better houses in Nazareth. The 
largest have an open court-yard with trees in the middle, 
_ where the rooms all open, with a second story over some of 
_ them. From the dull wall on the street-side, hardly broken 
_ by a window, you would not dream of the show inside. 
Z The finer the house, the more chance for our carpenter, of 
_ course. If you can watch Joseph at his work, it will not 
_ seem quite so odd to you as Mary’s housekeeping. He has 
- no bench, to be sure, and probably sits on the ground, half- 
_ holding the board between his toes. But his tools look like 
_ rude fore-fathers of our tools—a bow-drill, a saw which 
' saws pulling instead of pushing, an axe, an adze, square, 
_ measure, compass, hammer, nails, glue,—these at least, 


grown up a handy boy, watching and helping his father. 
According to the Apocryphal Gospels he was uncommonly 
handy ; for they tell us that Joseph was a poor workman, 
and used to take his little wonder-boy with him on his jobs 
to pull the boards out longer by a miracle, in case he cut 
them off too short! It was usual for Jewish boys, whatever 
else they learned, to learn a trade for self-support; and as 
boys are apt to follow their father’s trade, Jesus naturally 
grew up a carpenter himself. (Mark vi. 3.) 

W. ©. G. 
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RABIA.—IIL. 


When Rabia unto Mekkah came, 
She stood awhile apart, alone, 

Nor joined the crowd with hearts on flame, 
Collected round the Sacred Stone. 


She, like the rest, with toil had crossed 
The waves of water, rock and sand; 
And now, as one long tempest-tossed, 


Behold the Kaaha’s promised land. 


Yet in her eyes no transport glistened ; 
She seemed with shame and sorrow bowed; 
The shouts of prayer! She hardly listened: 
But beat her heart and cried aloud: 


“Q heart! weak follower of the weak! 
That thou should’st traverse land and sea, 
In this far place that God to seek, 
Who, long ago, had come to thee.” 


— The Platonist. 


A PICTURE. 


It is neither a copy of the “Old Masters” nor a canvas 
from any famous studio, but an ideal sketch such as any of 
us draw who have long been traversing life’s well-beaten 
highways that at their best are so bare and dreary, or labo- 
riously treading the unfrequented byways. that are rough as 
a sand-bank to the feet of an angel. 

Upon the upland slopes of Peace and Beauty is a little 
haven of rest to which we retire, weary and perplexed, but 
from which we emerge refreshed and cheerful.. The when 
and the how are strictly excluded from this little retreat, 
and the laws of physical science lay down their scepter as 
we enter. Instead of mortal vision, we are gifted with eyes 
telescopic wherewith we can sweep through the universe 
and view the Grand and the Noble with somewhat the com- 
prehensive glance of God himself; with eyes microscopic, 
which enable us to detect the fine, delicate meshes of the 
great network of life where busy passion is plying the shut- 
tle. We have ears attuned to listen to the pompous ideas 
that advance with “the stately tread of an archbishop in 
full canonicals,” or to catch the light footfall of the nmufiled 
thoughts in listed slippers that alide by so noiselessly and 
swiftly, they are “like the snowflakes on the river—a mo- 
ment here, then gone forever.” Long Ago comes back be- 
fore us, bringing a mosaic of vanished yesterdays and re- 
peating the tender raptures of the past; and, by peering 
into the future, we can even catch a glimpse of “the jewel 
that sparkles on the outstretched forefinger of Time.” 


~ Cis. xliv. 12-14; x. 15; Rev. xxi. 15.) Jesus must have 


As the moon presents always the same side to the earth 
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so the clouds show only their silver lining to this charming 
place, and dim its rare beauty with not even the shadow of 
a shade. Cares, like the ancient monster in seven-league 
boots, are of so thin a substance that even in the bright 
sunshine they cast no shadow. The air is so heavy with 
fragrance that even the burning fingers of Noon are cooled, 
and only softly and caressingly touch the enchanted verdure. 
Those of us who have been wearing our garments with the 
seamy side out, speedily change them that we may be in 
harmony with the place, and we carefully hide the dark 
woolen threads running here and there through the rich, 
bright-hued velvets of our temperaments. Just step into 
this little retreat when the Sun has harnessed his steeds and 
appeared above the horizon with a Summer Morning in his 
chariot. How beautiful she is as she daintily tosses aside 
her delicate white mantle of mist and sparkles all over with 
dewdrops, like diamonds of the first water! Attired in her 
robe of brier and harebell, with her green velvet slippers on 
her feet and her hair bound up with ribbons of Heaven's 
own blue, ’tis no wonder that human hearts grow soft with 
happiness under her influence. 

Though we may draw the outlines of our picture by broad 
daylight, the finishing touches are put upon it in the late 
afternoon while memory’s sunset hues are “gliding wood- 
vlooms into gold;” or in the twilight when the witchery of 
the gloaming is upon us and the sweet influences of that 
peaceful season are around us, and our hands are guided 
only by the twinkle of Faith’s silvery stars. Just as the 
artist’s beggar boy, with tattered garments, tangled locks, 
and look of wistful pleading, differs from the filthy street 
Arab,—the one the gem of the studio, the other an object 
of loathing—so does the ideal life differ from the real. 
‘Tis as if the ship’s rough wooden figure-head were cut in 
Parian marble—the outlines are the same, buc oh, the in- 
effable difference | 

CynTHIA ELDERBLOW. 


oe 


MEN VERSUS WORDS. 


We often hear it said, and it is taught the children at 
school, that the declaration of independence and the con- 
stitution of the United States are splendid achievements in 
statesmanship, and so they are. But I say to you, any one 
of those ragged, penniless private soldiers, half starved, 
half clad, who stood firm, year after year, enduring torture 
and finally death—for his home and for the independence 
of those weak colonies, stands before God, and will stand 
away yonder in the glorious freedom of the future, high 
above all the constitutions and declarations of men. Sweep 
away every state paper; lay aside, but do it reverently, those 
inspired speeches of Abraham Lincoln. All those are trash 
beside the great, free, human soul of that inestimable man. 
And now, here we stand by the graves of men, some of 
them unknown, who gave their lives for us, that we and 
those to come after us might be free. Oh, we do not stop 
to think what it means to die like that. Far away in the 
future when constitutions shall have become loaded down 
with the rubbish of technicality and shall be swept away, men 
will yet study what means it to die like that. Shall “the 
full measure of such devotion” meet the loyal appreciation 

,of the people then? The answer will be the death 
knell, or the angelic pxean of victory, to government based 
upon the natural equality of all men. We to con- 


line is illumined by the glory of great deeds and greater 
men, but the liberty of a noble humanity, and that alone, 
can maintain the freedom of the free—J. N. Sprigg, Deco- 
ration Address in (Quincy. 


ee 


Correspondence. 
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THE CRITICISM OF UNITY CONCERNING OUR 
BEST WORDS’ EXTRA. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES, SECRETARY OF THE 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE AND EDITOR OF UNITY. 


My Dear Sir anp Brotrner:—I have very little to 
say in reply to my three critics in Uniry, May 16, 1884. 
Brothers Blake and Utter are quite welcome to all the points 
they have made against my position. I have enjoyed read- 
ing the “recently discovered chronicles,” but as I cannot 
see the point of either of these brethren as applied to my 
position, I have nothing more to say. I have no desire to 
indulge in offensive personalities. I have no fling to make 
at any one for “extravagant rhetoric,’ “ questionable taste,” 
etc. If I know it, I shall not follow the example of Unity 
when it replied to good Dr. Putnam’s candid address on 
“Some Aspects of Unitarianism in America” by calling him 
“blue” and “sick,” and declaring, for the special informa- 
tion of our English brethren before whom the address was 
delivered, that “it 1s well understood among us (in America) 
that Dr. Putnam carries his own indigo bag, ete. 1 would 
hope that Unrry repents (although I have looked in vain 
for an apology) of that sort of defense of its peculiar ideas 
of Unitarianism; and there is more ground for this hope 
since UNITY must have leayned, what I believe it has never 
yet told its readers, that the wise and venerable Dr. Eliot 
and other Unitarian ministers (whose churches are not 
‘chronic dependers on the A. U. A. treasury’’) have en- 
dorsed for substance of doctrine Dr. Putnam’s address. . 

I merely wish now, for the sake of a better understand- 
ing, to say: 1. You are mistaken, I must think, as to my 
‘appearing in person before the Conference, and, on its 
platform at St. Louis before a full attendance, making my _ 
statements essentially as they appear in the published cor- 
respondence.” If Ll ever did such a thing at any Confer- 
ence, I have not the faintest recollection of it. The only 
time I remember of appearing on the platform of the Con- 
ference in St. Louis, three years ago, was to make a plat- 
form address at the close of the Conference along with five 
or six others, most of whom, if not all, excepting myself, 
had spoken before the Conference frequently during 
session. It was by your urgent request and with your 
assurance that I could occupy at least fifteen minutes time 
that I consented to speak at that time; and I never learned 
till the time came to speak that a rule had been adopted 
limiting each speaker to eight minutes, so that I had searce- 
ly begun to say what I felt most called to say when the 
gavel of the witty chairman, Mr. Snyder, promptly knocked 
me down. Of course this was all right; and I took it, 
then, that you did not know of the eight-minute rule when 
you assured me of the fifteen minutes or more. I should © 
not mention this trifling incident except for the sake of 
correcting your mistake in regard to “my statements before 
that Conference.” The fact is, if I had ever succeeded in 


. . . J 
stitutional liberty : that old paper is ciel tad every 


getting any such statement before the Western Conference 
and the churches and friends who have a right to know my 
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position, it would not have been deemed necessary to make 
the statement in the present form of “Our Best Words’ 
Extra.” I have always been treated very courteously and 
kindly by the members of the Western Conference; but as 
regards my “welcome to its exercises,” so far as being wm- 
vited to take any active part on its programmes or commit- 
tees, I can but refer you to its records during the fifteen or 
more years that I considered myself a member. 

2. I would reiterate with emphasis that I believe your- 
self and others who differ with me on the question at issue 
are just as sincere and honest from your standpoint as [ am; 
yea, I am willing to concede that you are better men by 
nature and by birth. But it is possible to be born and 
educated at the top in some respects and yet be wholly in- 
competent to judge of the ladders by which millions must 
climb. God has not yet given me eyes to see that I am 
“narrow” in that which you assume to be “broad” enough 
to judge me and my limitations. But, even supposing this 
to be true, does it therefore follow that I, as a missionary of 
Unitarian Christianity, should quietly submit to be repre- 
sented by an organization claiming to be Unitarian and 
refusing to be called Christian? 

It is quite evident, in more ways than one, that this refusal 
means, to some persons who are inside the Conference, a re- 
jection of Jesus Christ as the Head of the Church, and very 
certainly it is so understood by a large majority of persons 
who are outside of the Conference. For this reason, how- 
ever right it may be for you and others you represent, it is 
nevertheless wrong for me to adhere to an organization that 
so misrepresents what I understand by Unitarianism. Be it 
known that what has been contributed to the Western Con- 
ference from this mission for years past has been meant for 
support of individual workers, like yourself, in whose self- 
denying, Christian spirit I had firm faith, despite of the 
__ position and some doctrines and methods of the Conference 
_ which I sincerely disliked. It is hardly kind in you, my 
dear Brother, to intimate that I have ever expressed abhor- 
ence of any good work that you or any one else ever did. 

3. It would be very ungracious in me to allude to “ fail- 
' ures” in the West in any way that would seem to reflect 
- unjustly upon the worthy efforts of any one who may have 
_ not received equal support with myself, from our Missionary 
Board. I am very sorry that any word of mine should 
give needless offense in this respect. However I can but 
notice that when a veteran of the cross who has fought and 
won, like Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, testifies from fifty years’ 
_ experience as to the cause of some “failures” to establish 
- Unitarian churches in the West, Uniry dare not charge 
' him with “ill-grace;” and, considering the circumstances, 
some of us must think that it would be more gracious for 
you to use some other plea in explanation of manifest fail- 
ures. Nevertheless, I am ready to think, the American 
Unitarian Association (not the Western Conference) has 
been helping me more generously than the work deserved, 
considering the need of other work and better workers. I 
was apprehensive of such complaint of injustice as you 
now intimate, and therefore I have not, for several years 
past, felt like asking for further help from the A. U. A. 

; 8o that what has been given. from that source to 
this “chronic dependency,” as you term it, has been for the 
most part a voluntary offering. I cannot believe that you 
meant to convey the impression, which your language is 
likely to give those not familiar with this mission, that this 
- is as favorable a locality as any in the West for establishing 
_ self-supporting Unitarian churches; because you have often 


told me that you considered it a most difficult field for such 
an enterprise; and furthermore,—but I forbear. I am 
only glad of this opportunity you give me to say to all 
who have extended an open hand to this lonely mission, for 
fifteen years or more, that I ask no further aid for it. 
Nevertheless, being providentially placed where I expect to 
get my “final discharge,” I shall, so long as these people 
demand my Gospel service and do their part as well as they 
have done, consider it my duty to accept, from those who 
choose to give to such work, a sufficient sum as shall enable 
me to labor on and live honestly. Meanwhile the painful 
sense of failure which I must experience is partly relieved 
by the consciousness of doing what I can to serve and help 
my fellow-man. God only knows how little and how much 
good has been done, or may yet result from labors and ex- | 
penditures in this mission. I only know that I have kept 
back nothing,—in fact, have not been just to my own. 

This is largely a district for missionary work, as you very 
well know; and the minister stationed here preaches in the 
course of every year to thousands who will or can give little 
or nothing for the support of Unitarian preaching. But in 
justice to those few who have identified themselves with the 
churches of this mission, it should be said that they have 
given and do give cheerfully and liberally according to their 
means for their faith. I defy you to find another people 
anywhere in the Unitarian body, Kast or West, who have 
given more of their want to build houses of worship and 
support the Gospel than have many of the Unitarian poor 
people of Shelbyville and Shelby County, L[llinois. 

Most of those to whom I minister are poor,—too poor to 
subscribe for Unity or the Register, even if these papers 
were suited to their wants. Very few of the members of 
these congregations ever heard Unitarian preaching before 
hearing me. Moreover there was a strong prejudice against 
Unitarians. Ministers of orthodox denominations would 
tell their people that Unitarians did not believe in Christ, 
and these ministers would quote the flippant utterance of 
some one Unitarian to prove their charges. I could combat 
these charges by quoting our standard authors and by ap- 
pealing to the basis of the American Unitarian Association, 
the preamble of our National Conference and all other 
Conferences calling themselves Unitarian until the Western 
Conference declared its present non-Christian platform. 
But now, not only our open enemies, but even those Chris- 
tians who would otherwise be our allies—and some “liberals”’ 
who spurn the name Christian and like the name Unitarian 
for what it signifies to them negatively,—all join together 
in quoting the words of men prominent in the management 
of the Western Conference to prove that Unitarians do not 
give allegiance to Jesus Christ. Thus it has often happened 
that what I have tried to preach and maintain in Shelby. 
ville as Unitarianism has been contradicted by the organ of, 
or by public utterances of those who are supposed to repre- 
sent, the Western Conference. 

You will see, then, what I mean by declaring that the 
position of the Western Conference and its publications 
have, on the whole, been more of a hindrance than help to 


| the work I am trying to do; and you will understand, too, 


why I am not willing to take all the responsibility of failure 
to establish self-supporting Unitarian churches in this local- 
ity. On the contrary, I believe there would have been one 
if not two self-supporting congregations in this vicinity now 


if all Unitarian ministers in the West and all Conferences - 


and papers called Unitarian had been outspokenly Christian, 
in spirit and letter. 
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I have no inclination to dispute with you about the mean- 
ing of words which to you may be emptiness. I can only 
go on using words that to me and to those whom I feel 
most called to minister are fraught with deep meaning. I 
am willing with you to wait “the coming dictionary.” But 
I most solemnly protest against the idea that a Unitarian 
Christian mlnister must be called “ narrow” and “ exclusive”’ 
merely because he declines to march under a banner on 
which is inscribed the name Unitarian, but from which the 
name of Christ is rejected. 

Always rejoicing in your good works and abating no jot 
of good fellowship for you, and ever ready to cooperate 
with you and all of like mind and heart, in every way and 
means that I can see is for the advancement of “the king- 
dom of God” in the spirit of Christ, | beg you to believe me, 

Yours very heartily, 
J. L. Douruir. 

Shelbyville, [ll., May 22, 1884. 
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UNIVERSALISTS AND UNITARIANS. 
A CARD FROM DR. HANSON. 


Editor of Untry :—Your correspondent, ‘“‘ Universalist,” 
does me the injustice to’ say that I am desirous of alien- 
ating the Universalist and Unitarian bodies. He is as wide 
of the truth as he has been throughout in his references to 
me. Iam heartily in favor of concert of action between 
Christian Unitarians and Universalists, and as heartily op- 
posed to any codperation between Universalists and Free 
Religionists. The Universalist denomination stands on the 
Christian scriptures, and cannot work with those who, like 
the editor of Uniry and his_pseudo “ Universalist’ cor- 
respondent, emasculate the Book of books, and stand where 
Paul’s audience on Mars Hill stood when he preached Christ 
to them. The Universalist denomination can cordially coép- 
erate with Dr. Peabody, Dr. Stebbins, Freeman Clarke, 
Everett Hale, and Charles Lowe—on his death bed, see 
Memoir,—but not with Savage, Blake, Jones and Connor, 
and most of those, lam sorry to say, who give tone to 
Unitarianism in the West. I pray God to prosper Chris- 
tian Unitarianism, and I can pray in faith, nothing doubt- 
ing, that he will bring to naught that form of it which is 
minus Christ. Your anonymous correspondent has but to 
avow his name, as he sanctions the kind of Unitarianism I 
have opposed, and he will very soon be convinced that he 
has no claim to the honorable signature he assumes. 

Truly yours, 
J. W. HANSON. 


“WHAT DOES IT MEAN?”—A REPLY. 


Editor Unrry :—Mr. Mann is troubled by the statement 
in my Easter Sermon about “the luminiferous ether,” as 
instanced by his article in the last number of your paper. 
Soam I. And I cannot help him at all in the matter. It 
must be settled with Prof. Jevons. I quoted from his 
“Principles of Science,” 3d ed., published by Macmillan 
in 1879, chap. 23, p. 515. By a printer’s error, the word 
“immensely” is changed into “ infinitely.” Otherwise the 
quotation is verbatim. In one passage Jevons says steel ; 
in another, adamant. Either of them is hard enough, and 
the whole passage is hard indeed to accept. But many a 


and religion. But in either, if I can only feel sure it is 
true, I will try to take it without flinching. 
Truly, 

M. J. SAVAGE. 
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REPORT OF TWO MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITA- 
RIAN CONFERENCE. 


HELD IN CHICAGO, MAY 15TH AND JuNE 5TH, 1884. 


An executive meeting of the Women’s Western Unita- 
rian Conference was held in the chapel of the Church of the 
Messiah, Chicago, May 15th, 1884. Present, Mrs. J. T. 
Sunderland of Ann Arbor, Michigan, the President, in the 
the chair; Mrs. 8. C. Ll. Jones, Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, 
Miss F. L. Roberts, Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Mrs. John Wilkin- 
son, Mrs. F. D. Patterson, of Chicago; Mrs. J. R. Effin- 
ger, of Bloomington, Illinois; Mrs. C. T. Cole, of Mt. 
Pleasant, lowa; Miss Jennie McCaine, of St. Paul, Minne- 


| sota; and Mrs. G. EK. Gordon, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Miss Roberts presented the following plan of work for 
the current year. 
PLAN OF WORK. 


Ist. The election of a recording secretary, who should be 
responsible for records of quarterly meetings of the board 
of direetors only. 

2nd, Each state director should be responsible for a 
report from every society in her state; keep upa correspond- 


edge of her own society in the city or town in which she 
lives; gather all the records of the state and make a full 
report to the general conference once a quarter. She should 
also find out what is best in our liberal literature for the 
present need, and see to its circulation as far as practicable. 
She can call in aid if necessary. 

This plan was fully discussed, and adopted as the sense 
of the meeting. Mrs. Woolley moved, and Mrs. Cole 
seconded,— “That Mrs. Sunderland be instructed to com- 
municate with the state directors, with regard to the method 
of work proposed by Miss Roberts, and secure their codper- 
ation.” Which motion was carried. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF LIBERAL READING MATTER. 


was next in order. Miss McCaine approved very heartily 
of this kind of work, as being the most practical at present; 
and urged that an appropriation be made for it. Mrs. Cole 
and Mrs. Effinger followed in the same vein, and the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

‘« Resolved, That a certain amount of money be appropriated 
to the distribution of liberal literature, the amount to be deter- 
mined upon hereafter.”’ 

The motion of Mrs. Wilkinson,—‘ That each Chicago 
director be responsible for the home-keeping of the head- 
quarters of the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference 
for the current year; and that an appropriation of $150.00 
for the year be made for all necessary help required ”—pre- 
vailed; although there was hesitancy on the part of some, 
as to the efficiency of volunteer work, in the duties of cor- 
responding secretary. But the desire to try the experiment 
was willingly acceded to. 


“hard saying” is given us mortals to swallow, both in science 


On motion, it was resolved,—“ That the Women’s West- 
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tern Unitarian Conference should pay its share of the rent 
of the Western Unitarian headquarters, the exact pro- 
rtion being left for future decision.” 

The following resolution was also carried: “That quar- 
terly meetings of the board of directors be held on the first 
Thursday in June, September, December and March at 
2 P.M.’ 

Meeting adjourned. 

An executive meeting of the directors was held at the 
headquarters, 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, June 5, 1884. 

Present, Mrs. 8. C. Ll. Jones, chairman pro tem., Mrs. 
John Wilkinson, Miss F. L. Roberts, Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, 
of Chicago, and Mrs. G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. ‘The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 
Mrs. Mary W. Whitcomb, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, and 
Mrs. W. ©. Dow, of Chicago, were elected to fill the vacan- 
cies made by Mrs. T. B. Forbush, of Detroit, Michigan, 
and Mrs. F. S. Heywood, of Chicago, upon the board of 
directors. 

In answer to a communication from Mrs. Woolley since 
last meeting, in regard to a paid secretary, Mrs. Sunderland 
wrote a very urgent answer, recommending the trial of the 
plan,— That the Chicago directors should be responsible 
for the home-keeping of the headquarters; and the duties 
of corresponding secretary for the current year of the 
Women’s Conference.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Woolley agreed to take charge of office 
work through June, and Mrs. Wilkinson agreed to assume 
the same responsibility through July and August. | 

An earnest letter was read from Miss Jennie McCaine, 
state director of Minnesota. She had just sealed and 
directed 28 packages of reading matter; and applied for 
some Unity Mission pamphlets. 

Miss Sarah A. Brown, state director of Kansas, wrote 
for $2.00 worth of tracts from Rev. Wm. C. Gannett’s list. 

It was recommended, “That a list of publications, com- 
piled by Rev. Wm. C. Gannett, be sent to all the state 
directors of the Women’s Western Conference, by the 
recording secretary.” It was suggested, ‘That when read- 
ing matter is sent free to parties, an extra slip with prices 
be enclosed asking persons to contribute to this object.” 
The following appropriation of money was voted to be 
made: “ Resolved, That $200 be appropriated for the dis- 
tribution of liberal literature.” 

It was moved by Mrs. Wilkinson and seconded by Miss 
Roberts, “That the minutes of the two meetings of 
© May 15th and June 5th, 1884, be published in UNnrry, that 
- _all of the directors should know of the plans decided upon.” 
' Which motion was carried. Meeting adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. G. E. Gorpon, Rec. Sec’y. 


MEETING OF THE MICHIGAN CONFERENCE. 


Four years and a half ago the Michigan Unitarian Con- 
ference met in Grand Haven. This week it has been meet- 
ing there again. I notice a great change in the town. Streets 
have turned from sawdust to gravel; waterworks have been 
constructed ; business buildings of various kinds have gone 
up; beautiful homes have multiplied on every hand. But 
the change I notice most is the removal of the Unitarian 
Society from the hall in the Cutter House where then it 
held its meetings, to the beautiful new brick church where 
now it worships. This church is situated in the very best 


part of the town, has a seating capacity of between two and 
three hundred, is provided with good social rooms, is one of 
the most tasteful bits of architecture, outside and in, that 
we have in the West, and is out of debt. Nowonder that 
Rev. E. P. Gibbs, who came out from Massachusetts a year 
ago to visit the society, fell in love with the beautiful church, 
and the energetic band of people who built it. Nor is it 
any wonder that at the end of a year’s settlement here as 
pastor, we find him happy and prosperous in his work. 

A bountiful repast, spread in the church parlors, awaited 
the delegates when they arrived on the trains an hour before 
time for the Conference to begin on last Tuesday evening. 

The opening sermon of the Conference was preached by 
our Brother Henry Powers, who has been six months or so 
at Grand Rapids, and is getting a strong Unitarian move- 
ment on foot in that city. The sermon was an interesting 
setting forth of ‘“‘The Power and Permanence of the Unseen.”’ 
The Conference closed on Wednesday evening with a sermon 
by Brother Forbush, of Detroit, on “Modern Unitarian- 
ism "’—a clear statement of what Unitarianism to-day is, 
and what has led up to it. Between these two sermons 
came a day, filled up with (1) a devotional meeting led by 
Brother Wales, the new minister of our new church at Big 
Rapids; (2) a business session, including reports from the 
State Missionary and other workers in the State, and (3) 
excellent papers, with discussions on the same, to-wit: one 
paper on “Mr. Ingersoll’s Method of Interpreting Serip- 
ture,’ by Brother Alcott, of Kalamazoo; one by Brother 
Jones, of Chicago, on “Daring Sins, or Lessons from 
Browning’s Paracelsus,’ and one by Brother Connor, of 
Kast Saginaw, on “The True and False in the World's 

#reat Religions.” 

Distances in Michigan, as in the West generally, are great, 
and Grand Haven is on the extreme western border of the 
State. Nevertheless Grand Rapids and Muskegon sent good 
delegations, and a few came from other places. I- believe 
all our ministers were present but two. 

The Conference is invited to hold its Fall session in Jack- 
son, where Brother Blass (last year from Meadville), is 
just entering on his second year of work, with increase of 
salary, and prospects for the future brighter in his church 
than they have been for a good while. . 

Brother Kittredge, who has served the Conference as 
state missionary with so good results for four years, termi- 
nates his missionary service on the first of July. He will 
probably continue to preach at Leslie, and perhaps at other 
points in the State, but will make his home at Quincy, where 
for a time at least he is to be connected with a paper. 

The Conference wishes to put another man, able and en- 
ergetic, into the field, by September, to take Brother Kit- 
tridge’s place. Where istheman? There are at least two 
large towns, of 12,000 and 16,000 population, in the State, 
which our Missionary Committee have reason to believe are 
ready for Unitarian movements, besides other places smaller. 
These places we wish to open up in the Fall. Our past 
experience makes us increasingly confident that the policy of 
State work—State Missionary Committees and State Mission- 
aries,—is the true policy. Not these as opposed to the 
more general work of the Western Conference, but as sup- 
plementing and completing it. 

J. T. 8. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., June 13. 


“T have made a compact with my tongue never to speak, and 
with myself never to act, as long as my heart is disturbed.” 
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SUPPLEMENT TO TREASURER’S REPORT. | mean nothing, and music which has no growth of beaut 


The following detailed items were omitted in the publi- 
cation of the Treasurer’s Report of the Western Unitarian 
Conference in our last issue: 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


To New Orleans Church Debt. 
From Unity Church, Chicago..................+ $500 O00 
sé 


es en eh eee, cuaeccacboncdepunedn 290 OO 
$790 00 
To Rev. Kristofer Janson’s Church. 
From Unitarian Society, Milwaukee,............ 55 OO 
To Marietta Society. 
From Thomas Metcalf, Normal, LIl................ $ 5 00 
« L. E. Powers, Laningsburgh, N. Y......... 25 O00 
‘« J.C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo.............. 3 50 
Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Princeton........ 5 OO 88 50 
SKK 50 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS BY CHURCH CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Unity Church of Chicago, for W. E. Furness. 
we: ‘« Mrs. Geo. Batchelor. 
Unity Church of St. Louis, for Edw. 8. Rouse. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS BY THE PAYMENT OF $1.00 EACH. 


Kev. J. Fisher, Alton, Ill.; Mrs. 8. M. Knox, Princeton, IIL; 
Miss Fannie Field, Cincinnati, O.; Mrs. E. 8. Billings, Alton, LL; 
Mrs. C. R. Suter, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. B. F. Felix, Chicago; Rev. 
Wm. H. Fish, jr., Troy, N. Y.; Prof. Geo. L. Cary, Meadville, 
’a.; W. R. Cole, Mt. Pleasant, lowa; Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, lowa; Edward Ilisley, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Edward 
lllsley, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. E. Blackman, Chicago; Rev. 8. 
S. Hunting, Des Moines, lowa; Benj. B. Felix, Chicago; Alex 
F. Felix, Chicago; Joseph Shippen, Chicago; Rev. J. Ll. Jones, 
Chicago; Rev. J. A. Savage, Kansas City, Mo.; Rev. John B. 
Green, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Henry Powers, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Mrs. W. C. Dow, Chicago; by contribution of Cincinnati Society, 
Miss Sarah Ellis 


‘es ‘sé 


Cuicaco, 59 PortTLANp BL’kK, 
June 11, 1884. 
Editor of Untry:—Please acknowledge the receipt of 
the following contributions to the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference: 
May 31. From Unity Church of Cleveland, per Rev. F. L. 


SEO iclesuiissttts tench katie ihcakepeiniindiiin mal uate cliinieas id $100 00 

June 11. From Unity Church of St. Paul, per Rev. Wm. 
CO. CeeRINOR Es. onde cavblede duc ecchbideedadubesudsceeeeesosewerts 5O OO 
DOs vccccabncddechcndttdshlatecasibeteswesekacdtsceisons $150 00 


JOSEPH SHIPPEN, Treasurer. 
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The Study Table. 
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All books noticed in this department, as well as new and stand- 
ard books of every description, may be obtained by addressing 
the Colegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


——_— 


The “Living Fountain” is the title of a new book of 
songs for Sunday School use, published by S. W. Straub, 
of Chicago. From an “Orthodox” standpoint, both words 
and music are perhaps up to the, usual standard of what 
children should be taught to sing in Sunday School; but 
looking through the book with eyes and ears trained to very 
different sights and sounds, we can only enter a feeble pro- 
test against its influence. When children are taught to 
sing as sacred and holy, words which when “analyzed,” 


in it, the book can in no sense be a “ Living Fountain,” 


but on the contrary a source of injury to the mind. At 


the end of the book are a few “standard hymns” with 
tunes, most of which are truly so; and seattered through it 
here and there we find a few which would be recognized as 


‘such, but as a rule the words are full of weak sentiment, 


and the music is tiresome and full of sameness. 


— 
— — 


“ Beethoven’s Nint Symphonies’’* is an extremely inter- 
esting book, and valuable te lovers of music who wish to 


standing as well as with the ear. But it will be found alse 
a stimulating, helpful book to others beside special music- 
lovers, by its exposition of the conscientious toil by which 
the great master achieved the marvels of his genius. Each 
symphony in turn is treated analytically in a remarkably 
fresh and untechnical way, with interesting bits of its his- 
tory added; and the development of the vast works from 
the scraps of ideas in the great musician’s sketch books 
excites no less reverence for the Titanic power of his toil 
than for the splendor of his genius. The author addresses 
himself to those who, he says, like himself, “love to trace 
the slow progress by which the great composers, masters of 
that fine tact and unwearied patience which are among the 
surest evidences of genius, have, out of common-place be- 
ginnings, evolved their imperishable works.” 

J. V. B. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society, Boston, have 
added another manual to their valuable list. It is devoted 
to “The Citizen and Neighbor,” a study much needed in 
our schools. It contains twenty chapters and one hundred 
pages and is written by C. F. Dole. Single copies sent free 
of postage on receipt of price, which is 20 cents in paper, 
in cloth 25 cents, and $2.00 and $3.00 per doz. Pending 
a more careful review by another hand for these columns, 
we take pleasure in introducing the book to our readers, 
and in commending the society for its energy. The society 
will also issue in July aseries of large Picture-Cards illus- 
trating the N. T. Parables; together with a Manual for 
teachers or parents containing lesson-helps and original 
stories for younger classes. 


Helen Kendrick Johnson writes with intelligence and 
interest on “The Meaning of Song” in the North American 
Review for May, in which she quotes high authority even 
in favor of the much abused hand-organ. 


Books received for review since our last issue: 


Tus Surceon’s Srorigs: Times or Atcuemy. By Z. Topelius. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1884. 16mo, pp. 331. $1.26. 


Puorse. A _ novel by the author of ‘“Rutledge.’’ Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. l6mo, pp. 332. $1.25. 
Summer. From the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. Edited by 


H. G. O. Blake. Boston: 
12mo, pp. 382. $1.50. 
Tue Crrizen ANv THE Neicusor. By Charles F. Dole. Boston: 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, 7 Tremont Place. 1884. 

16mo, pp. 100. Cloth, 25 cents; paper, 20 cents. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 


* Reernoven’s Nine Sympnonies. Analytical Essays, by Sir George Grove, 
President of the Royal College of Music, Londen. With an Introduction 
by the Author and a Preface by Georg Henschel. Boston: Geo, H. Ellis. 


which process the author seems to object to in his preface, 


pp. 230. $1.50, 
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listen to Beethoven’s “immortal nine” with the under-— 
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“UNITY. 


Little Unity. 


SCRAPS FROM THE LESSON COURSE. 
CHARACTER. 


We have passed the lessons which told of Jesus’ life in 
Jerusalem ; how his preachings were received; of his trial, 
crucifixion, and the after visions of his friends, by which 
they believed they saw him resurrected into the bodily life 
again. . Qur pages were to full to give space to those lessons, 
besides their being of such a character that these short 
sketches could hardly have touched them and given you a 
fair idea of the spirit of the study. | 

We are now reviewing, the best we are able, the char- 
acter of Jesus. Some children in a Sunday School class 
were asked, ‘‘ what is character?” And you may consider 
yourselves asked now the same question. It is rather hard 
to answer definitely, because character is not a thing you can 
take in your hand, turn it around and look it all over and 
then be ready to describe it and say what itis. One of the 
girls said a person’s character is what he thinks; another 
that it is what he believes about religion; another finally 
concluded it meant what he does—or rather, the something 
within him from which comes what he does. You might 
think it would be a good thing to help a playmate in trouble, 
but if you did not do it, your mere thinking would have 
had no character. The same way with what one believes 
in religion; if he does not live up to his belief there is a 
lack of character in him. So it is not his thought or his 
belief alone which makes a man’s character. These come 
first, but he must have also the will to put them into action 
even at great cost to himself, because he thinks and believes, 
or he will have no character. We have two study-papers 
upon this topic, and you will have time before our next. 
number to think of this word and apply it in your every 
day living, before we speak of how. Jesus acted out his 
character. 


JUNE GROWTH. 


One particular strip of ground where the wild flowers 
keep up a wonderfully abundant succession of one kind after 
another as the season advances, was being explored early 
this spring by two friends in search of its first offerings ; 
but only a few spring nurslings appeared, looking astray and 
rather timidly drooping their heads, while awkward patches 
of grass sprung up here and there, very straight in the back 
and somewhat bristly, as if 7 were not afraid ! 

Walking slowly over the unpromising ground, its last 
year’s bountiful blossoms returned brightly to mind. “TI 
feel as if 1 were walking on holy ground,” said one, “ full 
of unspoken thoughts. Just think how this will look two 
months later, when the thoughts will have taken action and 
life, and sprung up into flowers! All that which is to: be, 
is really here now under our feet, only unseen, awaiting the 
right conditions to bring it out.” —- 

“That is what [ so often think in teaching children,” 
said the other friend. “I don’t know how people without 
faith in the unseen can ever have influence with children.” 
“« After all it is hardly unseen,” rejoined the first, “except 
perhaps for a little while. Our having seen this dur- 
ing the years before, and gathered from its abundance, is 


what gives us faith that we shall again. So memory and 
experience must have half the credit. Even if we had only 
seen the flowers without having had the experience of 
picking them, memory would not have retained so truthfully 
the expectant faith. We must take the trouble of working 
to get them or their beauty and value will take no hold 
upon us.’ 

“ And so in being with the children, I like to remember 
some of the unpromising little boys and girls I’ve been dis- 
couraged about, have worked over and believed in, who have 
after a time proved themselves the brightest and best of the 
class, only waiting the right conditions.” 

“Faith first, then the helpful memory that good things 
have come out of most unlikely appearances, and best of all, 
effort and experience in bringing about the needed condi- 
tions, then not only children but people are made to bloom 
with abundance of good and beautiful growth. 


THE GOOSE AND THE SERPENT. 


Upon the brink of a pond so fair, 
A gander sat and said, “ Has Heaven 
To any other creature given 
The gifts it has bestowed on me? 
[ belong to water, earth and air, 
When of walking [ have my fill 
I can fly just as [ will, 
Or can swim or stand quite still.” 
A serpent wise (oft called a snake), 
With angry hiss to him did call 
(For, listening he had heard it all) 
And said, “ Indeed, most valiant sir, 
So many boasts you should not make, 
For like the buck you cannot walk 
Nor fly as swiftly as the hawk, 
Nor like the barbel swim,” said he, 
“ And surely you must be aware 
That the important thing and rare 
Is not to boast ‘all things I’ve done,’ 
But to perfect yourself in one.” 
—From the Spanish of Iriart. 
CADDIS-TALK. 
* ( Continued. ) 


As soon as all was quict, the little Caddises ventured 
forth, and began to consult together as to what sort of an 
overcoat they had better make. 

“Why do they call it an overcoat?”’ said one. “I should 
say it was a regular house; one might as well be a snail!”’ 

“Very true,” said another, “I don’t at all like the idea of 
dragging my house about on my back wherever I go.” 

“| am sure it must be most inconvenient,” said a third. 

“T have an idea!” exclaimed a fourth. “ Let us build 
real houses, and fasten them to this rock, and live here 
always. I do not see why people wish to go roaming about 
the world in such a restless way.’ 

“(Can we find anything to eat here?” anxiously inquired 
the largest of the family, who was beginning to be hungry. 

“Qh, yes, we shall have only to put our heads out of our 
houses, and the stream will bring us something.” 

So each little fellow found for himself a comfortable place 
on the rock, and began to collect bits of twigs and. water 
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weeds, which he fastened to each other, and to the rock 
with silk, making a low arched covering, while some of the 
most enterprising went down to the bottom of the brook 
for grains of sand to make their walls more secure. 

Being very sociable little people, they built their houses 
near together, so that they could hold conversation with 
each other. 

“ But I have not had anything to eat yet,” said the eldest 
Caddis. “I saw a dainty morsel coming toward me just 
now, but the current carried it down stream before I could 
catch it.’’ 

“And I just grabbed at something and lost it,” said 
another. 

“T almost caught something,” said, a third, “but it 
escaped me.” 

“Oh, I will tell you what we can do,” cried the most 
knowing of the Caddis-worms. ‘“ Let us each build a net 
close to the door of our house, and that will hold what the 
water brings, so that we shall only have to take it from 
the net.” 

“Oh, what a nice idea!” exclaimed all his brothers; and 
cach began to collect little bits of water plants, with which 
he built an arch close to his house, and across this arch he 
spun a delicate net. Some built their nets side by side, so 
that they helped support each other, and where an arch 
stood alone its owner would make it more secure with ropes 
of silk fastened to suitable points on the rock. Then each 
one curled himself -up for a nap in his little house, and when 
he awoke he found a nice dinner, caught in the meshes of 
his net. 

But of what this dinner consisted, I do not know, though 
| have often seen the Caddis-worms and their little nets. 
They cannot be kept alive in.an Aquarium, probably because 
the still water is bad for them. 


“LET THE LITTLE ANGELS COME.” 


A lovely morning it was, to leave houshold cares for a 
drive with Aunt D— in the restful, balmy air. How 
pleasant was the out-look of homes, busy farms, and happy 
care-free children, and the flowers—my dears—you all know 
what the “sweet month of roses’’ brings to all the hillsides! 
Then a luxuriant clover-field brought sweet perfume, the 
hum of bees, and perfect delight to the eyes. With an 
extended view of “green fields and sunny sky” as the sum- 
mit of a hill was gained, we soon reached the large gate 
(which was swung wide for us by a pleasant-faced, courteous 
little girl,) and entered the quiet resting place of the dead. 
As we walked reverently among the many mounds ‘on our 
way to little Eddie’s grave, Aunt D— said softly: “ After 
our ambitions, cares and sorrows; this is the end of all!” 

My thoughts went out to the dear child whom I had never 
seen; but I had listened to a sweet recital from his loving 
mother, who had nearly sacrificed life, (so sacred had she 
made her grief, in devotion to his memory;) and the wish 
came to tell you why the inscription “ Let the LITTLE angels 
come,” had a place upon his marble slab. Just beneath it 
was a lovely bunch of heliotrope. 

There was a radiance and sweetness of expression in his 
pictures, which told of a life “all winsomeness,” and I could 
well feel how shadowed the mother’s life became without 
his loved presence. He was such a happy child !—of a 


thoughtful mind,—still drawing sweetness from everything 
In nature. 


Among the treasury of playthings, touching little tokens 
of his ways and plans were revived. There were a few 
dried toad-stools,—if the little toads should come up the 
doorway ; acorns for the squirrels, who came very near some 
days ;—bits of garden cabbage for the rabbits—and leaves 
of the wild, for the little black and white animals whose 
beauty must take the place of comfort and usefulness. 

His attitudes and manner were full of grace. Moonlight 
gave him great delight, and he would skip to the window, 
throwing kisses,—saying the while: ‘Thank you, God, for 
the pretty moon.” He was not old enough to read, but the 
Bible contained one verse for him, for he would open any- 
where, and in childish tones, with a bry < cireumflex 
which my pen cannot convey, repeat, “Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

It was scarlet fever that brought the dark-winged angel to 
that home. In the morning of the day that he was taken 
ill, his spirits were very gay, and after going through with 
his usual way of caressing, he exclaimed: “ Mamma, P 
—I want wings, I want wings!” His mamma said: “Oh, 
Eddie, if you had wings, you wouldn’t come to me any more.” 
In answer, he said: “Oh, I'd just go overthe river!” Then 
he rushed to the kitchen, saying: “ Bridget, I’m going to 


ning with her, how the wings could be well fastened. 
Very soon the dear child was dangerously ill, and although 
his sufferings seemed intense for the few days longer that he 


saw comfort in the Bible lesson: “Suffer little children to 
come,” etc. His mamma sought to bring rest in the man 
ways he loved; and though it rent her heart, said: “I wi 
pray the angels may come to carry you.” A look of inde- 
scribable awe came over his wan face, as he looked trustfully 
out of those weary eyes into her own, and as if it would be 
a dearer companionship, said : “‘ Mamma, let the LITTLE angels 
come.’ 
may we not feel that the spirit’s flight was such as that 
soul-cry yearned for? 


was a mass of brightness, for a luxuriant trumpet-flower 


clustering bloom was a marvel of beauty. 
‘The after-glow which lingers long 
After love’s sun untimely sets, 

Lights all the shining slopes with tints 
No soul in distant years forgets.”’ 


BELLA W. DunNN. 
Hamline, Minn. 


If we wish our children to become honest men and 
women, we must show them by our daily habits and con- 


duct that we are practising the principles of honesty and — 


truthfulness. 


Pleasant manners are habits. 


It is a great deal harder 


to get out of the way of saying and doing the right thing © ; 


than it is to keep in it.— Dayspring. 


Wealth often creates more wants than it supplies. Money 4 


and contentment do not always go hand in hand. 


Heaven is never deaf but when man’s heart is d 
| Frenels Quarles. 
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lived,—his mind did not lose its power, for he smiled and — : 


And so it was his young life went out, and why — 


How beautiful was his resting place! Much of the enclosure ~ 


gracefully trailed over the well-kept green-sward, and its 4 


have wings!” and then followed an earnest prattle and plan- 
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Notes from the Field. 


Winchester, Mass.—Rev. J. L. 
~ Marsh, who for so many years has carried 

bai the good work at Northfield, Mass.., 
a recently been installed over this 
© parish, 

Visiror From true East.—F. A. 
Hinckley, of Providence, R. I., recently 
_ lighted up our sanctum for a couple of 
_ days. During his Western trip he has 

— reached to the Unitarian societies at 
~ Denver and Bloomington to the edifica- 
~ tion of both places. We would like to 
see Brother Hinckley with the Western 
- harness on. 


_ Brooxiyn, N. Y.—Mr. Chadwick |, 
celebrated the 20th anniversary of his 
_ settlement at Brooklyn on the 15th inst. 
cre continued prosperity and deepening 
; interest of his ate 4 ought to do some. 
_ thing towards allaying the apprehension 
- felt in so many quarters that fearless rad- 
_ iealisin and progressive thought in relig- 
ton have no staying qualities and lack 
~ building power. 
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La Porre, [np.—Brother Jennings is 
p Biving a course of Sunday evening ‘lec- 
tures on Unitarian leaders. Channing |. 
E and Parker have already been delivered 
_ to appreciative audiences. Lately he 
eed with Rev. W. C. Hicks, of 
_ Union Mills. Mr. Hicks is growing out 
of the old faith into the new, and the 
‘prospects are good for a liberal society in 
~ that place one of these days. 


Nort Piarre, Nes.—A private let- 


labored with great faithfulness in this re- 
mote and difficult field the last year, in- 
forms us that “The money raised at our 
fair, together with the rent of the par- 
sonage rooms attached, and some funds 
sent us by Mrs. Cogswell, has enabled us 
to put three coats of white paint. on the 
building, and green blinds, and the pros- 
pects are we may have enough to repair 
the inside.” 


FRrENDLY ExcuanGe.—The bells of 
the Arlington street church, Boston, and 
the Unitarian church at New Bedford 
must have had a glad tone to them on 
Sunday morning, the Sth inst., when 
Rev. Brooke Herford and W. J. Potter, 
president of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion exchanged pulpits. The radius of 
the Unitarian circle is continually in- 
creasing, but the boundaries of truth and 
brotherhood, of love and duty, are larger 
still. That Unitarianism misses the most 
helpful unity that intentionally leaves any 
of these out. 


MAHTOMEDI ASSEMBLIES.—The fol- 
lowing meetings will be held at Mahto- 
medi Park, on the shore of White Bear 
Lake, 12 miles from Minneapolis and St. 


Paul: (1.) THe MINISTERIAL INsTI- 
TUTE: July 2lst to 25d. (2.) THE 
SuMMER ASSEMBLY: July 24th to 
August 4th. Rev. KE. Corwin, D. D., 
Superintendent of Instruction.  (3.) 
CHILDREN’S JUBILEE: July 24th. Sig- 
nor Jannotta, Musical Director. (4.) 


MusicaAL Festiva: Prof. W. F. Sher- 
win, of the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
Musical Director. Miss Madora Hen- 
son of Chicago, Soloist. Send for 
Mahtomedi Herald. Cheap excursion 
rates on all railroads. For all particulars, 
apply to 8. SHerin, Business Manager, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DAKOoTA.—Missionary Roberts has 
been to Lroquois, whither he went on the 
invitation of Karl Garner, of the Mead- 
ville class of ’75, who for a while did 
efficient service in our liberal ranks, and 
though he is now doubly immersed in 
“law, town, and county affairs,’ he is 
loyal to the faith once delivered him by 
the saints. Brother Roberts preached 
on the 25th to an overflowing house, and 
in the fall people talk of building. He 
has also recently preached at’ Ashton, 
where he found the leading man of the 
place a reader of the Christian Register. 
Any one knowing of liberal friends in 
Dakota will serve our cause a good turn 
by sending such addresses to A. A. Rob- 
erts, Aberdeen, D. T. We are sure any 
one lending it helping hand in this or any 


; "ter from Rev. Anus J. Norris. who has 


Reapina, Mass.—The Christian Un- 
ion is the name of the society over which 
Rev. Charles J. Staples presides. By 
many of our Western friends he is best 
known as Charley Staples, the son of his 
father, whose great work in the Western 
ficld is still testified to in many places. - 
This society at Reading has a Unity Club, 
a Channing Club for the discussion of 
religious subjects, and offers the follow- 
ing suggestive, stimulating and rational 
basis of work. 

The Christian Union offers to all who are 
seeking after truth and righteousness a re- 
ligious home. Its principles are the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
It stands for intellectual freedom, for moral 
integrity, for religious reverence. It aims 
to be liberal and earnest, hopeful and help- 
ful, devout and tolerant. It believes in rea- 
son, in progress, in character. It believes 
in worship as a duty and as a help and inspi- 
ration for daily living. 


Announcements. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


As Minister-at-large of the Llinois 
Liberal Religious Fraternity, | will give 
any of the following Lectures or Ser- 
mons, at any point in the State, on pay- 
ment of travelling and local expenses: 

LECTURES. 


[. Our Boys. 

. Youth, and How to Keep it. 

. Mere Morality. 

. The Religion and Morals of Evolu- 
tion. 

. The Hell and Heaven of Evolution. 

. The Causes and Cure of Drunkenness. 

. The Mutual Relations of Culture and 
Religion. 

A SERIES OF SERMONS ON HUMAN LIFE AND ITS 

RELATIONS. 


1. The Relation of Thought to Life. 
ll. The Relation of Beauty to Life. 
lil. The Relation of Pleasure do Life. 
LV. The Relation of Morality to Life. 
V. The Relation of Jesus to the Salva- 
tion of the World. 
Vi. The Relation of Each to All. 
Vil. The Relation of Religion to Life. 


SERIES OF SERMONS ON THE FAITHS 
SAVE. 


I. Faith in Duty. 
II, Faith in Goodness. 
Ill. Faith in Work. 
LV. Faith in God. 
V. The Saving Faith in Christ. 


SERMONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS; 


I. Inspiration. 

. Rationalism in Religion. 

. The Glad Tidings of Heresy. 
. Conversion or Culture. 

. What is Evangelical Faith? 

. What is it to Confess Cart! 
. Getting Religion. . 


A THAT 


other way, will find the help appreciated. 
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. The Rational Uses of a Church. 
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IX. The Exactions of Morality. 
X. The Sovereignty of Principles. 
XI. The True Ground of Unity. 
XII. Is Life a Probation ? 
XIII. Agnosticism. 
XIV. Materialism. 
XV. Retribution—Here and Hereafter. 
XVI. The Atonement. 
XVII. The True Revival. 
XVIII. The Easy Religion. 


I will speak on week-day evenings, or 
Sundays, in hall, or parlor, or church, as 
it may be arranged. Address 

JOHN R. EFFINGER, 
Bloomington, [I1. 
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UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 


The current number, bearing date of 
June 8, presents a sermon by Rev. Chas. 
F. Dole of Boston, entitled “The Two 
Worlds.” The sermon appearing June 
23rd will be from the hand of Rev. Jo- 
seph May, of Philadelphia, on the subject 
“Right and Wrong in Belief.” During 
July and August, as was originally an- 
nounced, there will be no issue of the 
Church-Door Pulpit. Its publication will 
be resumed September 8th. Extra copies 
of either of the June numbers can be 
supplied at $2.50 per hundred if ordered 
at once. Address this office. 


Complete sets of Uniry from the be- 
ginning can be supplied from this office. 
Price, in sheep back and cloth sides, 
$10.00; or for separate volumes $2.00 
each. If to be sent by mail, add 22 


per volume for postage. 


Hk WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


CHICAGO, TLL. 


Treasurer—Joseru Surpren, 
59 Portland Block. 


Acting Secretary—Jenk. Lu. Jonrs, 


Johnson, Miss Fannie Crouch, Miss Eliza 


135 Wabash Ave. 


22 cents 


Y ALL ODDS 


BEST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembored that the 


Chicago & North-Westem 


RAILWAY 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago 
and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is _ 
by all well posted travelers when passing to or from ~ 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line © 
between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard 
Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, 
inn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster City, AF | 
gona, Clinton, Marshalltown, Iowa, Freeport, Elgin, 9 
Rockford, Ill, are amongst the 800 local stations on . 
its lines. 
Among a few of the numerous points of supe . 
enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are its DA 
Cc ACHES, which are the finest that human artand —& 
ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL SLEEPING — 
CARS, which are models of comfort and elegance; 
its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are — 
unsurpassed by any; and its widely celebrated .. 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road any- — 
where It short, it is asserted that it is the Best — 
Equipped Road in the World. : 
All points of interest North, Northwest and West @ 
of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and 9 
noted hunting and fishing grounds are accessible by — 
the various branches of this road. 
It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road and 
has over four handred passenger conductors constant- 
ly caring for its millions of patrons. 5 | 
Ask your ticketagent for tickets via this route, AND | 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticketagents sell 7 
them. It costs no more to travel on this route, that —@ 
gives first-class accommodations, than it does to go 
by the poorly equipped roads. * 
For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort — 
papers, or other information not obtainable at your — 
local ticket office, write to the be 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, © 
CHICAGO, ILL. ae 
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By F. L. HOSMER, Ee 
Subject: Pure Religion and Undefiled. ~ 


Has been issued in tract form as No. 4 of © 
Unity Church-Door Pulpit, and may be “7 
ordered from Unrry Office. Bs 


Single Copies (post-paid) - - scents 4 


100 --- $2.50 © 
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“UNITY. 


UNITY, Vol. XIII. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. 


With the first of March Unity enters upon its 


Seventh WV ear. 


Its aims will remain unchanged except so far as its 
_ purposes have been intensified and deepened by its 
six years experience. 

The management will reinain in the hands of the 


- game Editorial Committee that has directed its 


infant steps thus far. 
During the last year our publishers, through the 
effective work of Mr. Chas. H. Kerr, our Business 


Jocoseria. 


“ Suppose that we part (work done comes play) 
With”— 


ee 


“T drop into poetry occasionally,’’ as the 
office boy remarked when he tumbled into 
the waste basket.— Boston Transcript. 


Instructor—‘‘What is the meaning of the 
expression ‘Go to’ ?’’ 

Student—‘“I do not exactly know, sir; but 
I think there is an ellipsis of the name of 
the place.’’ [Tableau. | 


‘You ought to put a sign over that hatch- 
way, said a policeman to a storekeeper, ‘‘or 
some one will tumble into into it.” “All 
right,”’ replied the merchant; and he tied one 


Agent, have been enabled greatly to improve the | of his ‘‘Fall Opening’’ placards to the railing. 


practical affairs of our little paper. 

The number of those who speak through Unrry 
columns as editorial or occasional contributors, has 
also increased. 


do no better than to offer a partial list of those who 


' during the last year have lent willing hands and 


with whose help and that of our subscribers we 
expect to continue in nursing our infant into a 
more useful maturity. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 
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Davip N. UTTER. 
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BLANCHE DELAPLAINE. 


| Mrs. Laura F. Furness. 
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_ Miss Appre M. Gannett. 


 F.L. Hosmer. 
' Miss De Erre Howarp. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
$1.50 per annum,in Advance. 
Sample Copies 


» will be sent free to any address on application. 

_ Our friends are especially requested to send us the 

_ names of persons likely to be interested in the 
r. 

Published by 


_ THE COLEGROVE BOOK C0, 


135 Wabash Ave., 
CHICACO. 


Let the modern New Yorker try to sing 


“Home, Sweet Home,’’ like the following: 


Flat, fl-a-t, sweet, sweet flat, 
Asan indication of our prospective force we can | 


Be it only fo-u-r s-t-o-ries, there’s no place 
like that.”’ 
—Helen K. Kenrick, North American Record. 


Malaprops, often closely related as they 
are to bulls, are not specially confined to Irish 
soil. A quiet young English lady was over- 
heard the other day, says a writer in the 
Spectator, asking an Oxford undergraduate 
where he was going to spend his Christmas 
vacuum. An old Irish lady alluding to a 
recent and mysterious event, devoutly ex- 
claimed,—‘‘The ways of Providence are un- 
scrupulous !’’—London Inquirer. 


Not long since Mr. J. Russell Lowell was 
present at a London dinner at which he did 
not expect to speak, and hence was not pre- 
pared. Toward the end of the feast, however, 
the obsequious toastmaster approached him 
and put into his hands the usual slip of paper, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, provokes 
immediate indisposition. In real or feigned 
horror, the American Minister exclaimed: 
‘What! amItospeak? Why on earth didn’t 
you give me notice?”’ 

“Bless you,”’ replied the toastmaster, ‘‘we 
never do; if we was to we should have a gent 
talking all night.”’ 


‘‘Dim eyes, deaf ears, cold stomach, shew 

My dissolution is in view 

Eleven times seven near lived have I, 

And now God calls, I willing die. 

My shuttle’s shot, my race is run, 

My sun is set, my day is done. 

My span is measured, tale is told, 

My flower is faded and grown old. 

My dream is vanished, shadow’s fled, 

My soul with Christ, my body dead. 

Farewell, dear wife, children and friends, 

Hate heresy, make blessed ends. 

Bear poverty, live with good men, 

So shall we live with joy again. 

Let men of God in courts and churches watch 

Over such as do a toleration hatch, 

Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice, 

To poison all with heresy and vice. 

If men be left and otherwise combine, 

My epitaph’s, I died no Libertine. ° 
—Deputy Governer Dudley of Roxbury, 


ass., A. D. 1653. 


Lolegrove Book Co, 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


A full line of Liberal and Standard 
Books constantly on hand. Liberal dis- 
counts to every one from publishers’ 
prices. 

Suplementary Catalogue, containing 
prices of the principal books published 
during the last two years, will be mailed 
to any address on application. 

Orders sent by mail will receive 
prompt and careful attention. We un- 
dertake to supply 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


on the shortest notice and at the lowest 
price. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 
Monthly 8 pages of 3 columns each 


Its Motto:—“In essentials, Unity; in non-essen- 
tions, Liberty; in all things, Charity.” 

Devoted to the interests of Church, School 
and Home; and the promotion of a simple, 
aggressive Unitarjan Christianity. 
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PATENTS 
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Copyrigh of or the rthe United States, 
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Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Sct- 
tb i Saenecan. $3.20000 and splendid illus- 
Ww y paper, $3.20 4a year,shows the Progress 
of Science, is vy interesting. and has an enormous 
circulation. Address MUN "& CO., Patent Solici- 
tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 261 Bway, 
New York. Hand book about Patents free. 


UNITY FESTIVALS. 


| For full description see page 161 of this issue of 
Uniry. | 
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Published by the 
WESTERN UNITARIAN S&S. S. SOCIETY, 
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claims before the Government. Send stamp for infor- 


mation. Address Box x 245. PENSIONS 


Washington, D 
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FAMILY PHYSICIAN. Specimen pages free. 
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